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THE LAND OF OLD 


BY AN ELDERLY 
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AGE 


WOMAN 


FIRST PAPER 


HE Land of Old Age is an in- 
visible country which is all 
about us. However young 


it, and I should count you 
unfortunate indeed if in the 
heat of the day you had not turned into its 
shady by-paths and lingered a moment with 
its quiet dwellers. It is a very peaceful land; 
there is not much work there to be done; duty 
is rarely seen—so seldom, in fact, that some- 
times those of us who have gone there to live 
for good feel that we have passed our time of 
usefulness and have moments of hot resent- 
ment that we are not out in the world doing 
its work for it. I feel that way myself often, 
and at such times make excursions outside. 
Always the gentle hands of my children lead 
me back to my own country; and I sometimes 
feel that the reason we resist taking up our 
places there is this sense that we are not al- 
lowed to come out when we wish, that we 
are kept prisoners—not through our own 
weaknesses, but because there are certain 
conventions as to what is suitable or unsuit- 
able for us old people. 

But lately I have come to believe that the 
people who live in the Land of Old Age have 
their own peculiar part to play, and that 
they help make up the sum of life; after all, 
one need not dust and sweep and make pies 
and cake to be of service to those we love. 
We would not wish to see our little children 
fetch and carry, and yet they are the dearest 
things in the world to us. And so we older 
people, I believe, do more than we know for 





those we love when we sit in our own quiet 
country, as I found out a little while ago 
when I started to make an excursion into 
the world that works. 

The mistake our younger people make is in 
regarding age as a fixed quantity. They act 
on the firm conviction that you are older 
every day you live, whereas age is as relative 
and variable as youth. You have only to 
warm the blood with any emotion—joy or 
relief from suspense or patriotism or pity— 
and the Land of Old Age vanishes; especial- 
ly when there is a great calamity, the old 
people troop forth dS eager to lend a hand, 
as strong to do a day’s work, as ever 
they were, and think it is not their 
fault that they so often turn their dis- 
appointed faces back to their familiar coun- 
try without having taken part in what was 
going on. 

When I heard, for instance, that a little 
town which squats dirty and hard-working 
on the outskirts of our village had been 
flooded in the spring freshet and that there 
were twenty homeless families and a hun- 
dred and fifty people out of work, I was 
eager to help. Our whole town at once be- 
stirred itself to do something, and I was glad 
that the Committee of Ways and Means met 
at our house, even if their ways of doing 
things seemed cumbrous to me. In my day 
when we gave benefits, we had no committees 
nor chairmen nor any other kind of ma- 
chinery.. One of the ladies went around with 
a notebook from house to house and asked 
what might be expected from each one, and 
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her paper at the end of the day read: “Mrs. night!) And in this easy fashion we brought 


Smith, four dozen biscuits; Mrs. Jones, two the thing about. 


layer-cakes,” ete. Mrs. Jeremiah Curtis and But I was eager, just the same, to join 
Mrs. Henry Lessey always did the scalloped the ladies assembled in my parlors. And now 


osyters. (How I should enjoy a plate of an odd thing happened. 


I suppose as one 


scalloped oysters like that for my supper to- gets along in years one gets acquainted less 
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“ WE CAN PLAY TOGETHER, IF NOT WITH THE BIG CHILDREN.” 


readily with the 
new people; for 
here in my own 
village where I 
have lived over 
thirty years, and 
in my own house, 
I found myself an 
outsider, sur- 
rounded by people 
whom I barely 
knew by sight. 
They began the 
meeting in the 
stiff, formal way 
I believe is known 
as parliamentary, 
but after a little 
while they limber- 
ed up and began 
discussing the af- 
fair more natural- 
ly, and I became 
interested. It 
came over me that 
something ought 
to be done right 
away for these 
poor creatures. So 
I said: 

“Ladies, this 
party five days off 
isn’t going to 
clothe those bless- 
ed children, or 
their fathers or 
mothers, for that 
matter, who were 
driven out of their 
homes in the night 
with only what 
they had on them.” 

“Why, what a 
good idea!” ex- 
claimed one of the 
ladies. Perhaps I 
am supersensitive, 
but it seemed to 
me she was sur- 
prised that I at 
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my age was capable of any ideas at all. So I held my tongue—until I got inter- 
that I would have a_ ested again. It was to be, I gathered, a 
canopy-top called from the stable and make huge entertainment, with all sorts of elabo- 
a house-to-house canvass and have a big lot rations. All the simple affairs such as we 


[ was about to say 


of things ready to 
send out by the 
evening _ trolley, 
when some one 
said: 

“T move that 
we appoint an 
Immediate Relief 
Committee. Can’t 
some one ring 
up Susan Mills- 
borough? She’s 
just the one to push 
that through.” 

In spite of my- 
self I felt a little 
disappointed, for 
it is a great sat- 
isfaction to do 
things for people 
one’s self and to 
do them in one’s 
own way. Before 
I spoke I had 
seen myself on the 
rounds in the can- 
opy-top, but now I 
suddenly felt very 
much out of it 
again. Not only 
were their faces 
and methods of 
work new to me, 
but my own little 
idea was picked 
away from me and 
gobbled into their 
cumbrous modern 
machinery. There 
was a great deal of 
telephoning back 
and forth, and it 
Was on my tongue 
a half-dozen times 
to offer to go; but 
I realized that the 
canopy-top and I, 
from whatever 
point of view one 
chose to look at 
us, were not a 
committee. 
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MOMENTS WHEN THE GROWN CHILDREN SEEM AGAIN LITTLE CHILDREN. 
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would in former times have given for two 
years rolled into one wouldn’t have made 
such a great affair. I who knew the slender 
resources of our little town so well, for we 
are not a rich village, found myself saying, 

“Won’t the cost of getting it up take 
away the greater part of the profits?” 

“Tt will be such an advertisement of the 
whole disaster,” one of them assured me. 
“The other towns in the neighborhood, after 
our example, will feel they have to do some- 
thing handsome.” 

There was not the least suggestion of 
patronage in her tone, and it was not due 
to her that I felt that my little remark had 
flown so wide of the point, but only that we 
talked across the gap time had made between 
us, she on the. one side understanding the 
new methods, and I understanding only those 


I was used to. But all the same, that after. 


noon I stood on my own little territory and 
listened to how people did things in the 
world, with an ever-growing sense of isola- 
tion. Many of the things in this world that 
are hard to bear are no one’s fault at all; 
they are so because the world is as it is. 

All the next day my daughter Margaret 
bounced in and out unceasingly. I tried to 
eatch her a dozen times, for I wanted so 
very much to do my something, however lit- 
tle, for the distressed people—I have always 
been so used to doing my share in the world. 
At last I buttonholed Margaret. 

“ Listen,’ Margaret,” I began. 

“ Excuse me for a moment, darling; there’s 
the telephone.” 

After a hurried conference Margaret 
pinned on her hat. I followed her up. 

“Before you go,” I hastened to say, “ let 
me ask you one thing.” 

“T’ve only four minutes to catch the four- 
thirty-two trolley,” she answered, and kissed 
me affectionately and dashed away. One of 
the children ran after her, calling, 

“Mamma, may I—” 

“Ask your uncle,” called my daughter, 
and her tone and her gesture, as though she 
couldn’t stand one more thing, made me see 
under what pressure she was working. 

At that moment my son Dudley walked 
up the path. I was planted on the steps 
where Margaret had left me when she 
whirled by. 

“ Anything I can do?” he asked. He was 
hurried, too, but of all my children he is 
the one who always has time for me. 


“All I want to know is, do they want me 
to make cake for them,” I said, with some 
spirit, for I was tired of being put off like 
an importunate child. I make an excellent 
Hartford election-cake, and it is much bet- 
ter on the second or third day. My cake, 
indeed, is famous among my children and 
grandchildren, and I thought that in this 
way I could give my mite to the poor dis- 
tressed people. 

“That would be awfully nice, mother.” 
Dudley’s tone was apologetic. “ But they’ve 
already arranged for the cake—the baker 
gives the material at wholesale prices and 
does the work. We wanted to pay for his 
time, but he says it will be a good advertise- 
ment. Not that yours wouldn’t be lots bet- 
ter—” 

“I wanted to do something for them,” I 
said, forlornly. 

“Why, didn’t you do enough? You know 
you’ve given more to the Immediate Relief 
Committee than you can afford. Isn’t that 
enough?” He took my arm. “ Here,” he 
said, “let me bring your chair into the shade. 
It’s so pleasant here this afternoon. I only 
wish I had the time—” and Dudley was 
off, too. 

The last thing I wanted was to sit quietly 
in the shade, for I am what the people around 
here call “a mighty spry old lady.” Just 
how old I will not tell, for it was a conven- 
tion of my generation that a woman ought 
not to be a minute older than she could help. 
I am not old enough yet, at any rate, to have 
taken to boasting about the remarkable num- 
ber of years I have stayed in the world. 
But I am old enough for my middle-aged 
sons and daughters to boast for me about 
how active I am for my years—and they 
boast about it as if the fair health I enjoy 
was some virtue of their own. Perhaps the 
good care they take of me is the reason for 
my being so well, but down in the bottom 
of my heart is the conviction that had I 
followed all their advice and led the packed- 
in-cotton-wool existence they have marked 
out for me and sent for the doctor as often 
as they have wanted me to, I should be a 
bedridden old hypochondriaec at this moment 
instead of being so ready and willing to do 
my share of work. 

I sat down obediently, however, and picked 
up a magazine that was lying near by; and 
under pretence of reading I reviewed the 
last two days, quite dispassionately and 
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soberly. I had come forth from the quiet 
Land of Old Age. For a moment in the 
stress of interest for those poor homeless 
people I had forgotten that Margaret and 
her Committee of Ways and Means and I 
were not contemporaries. I had had sugges- 
tions to give, and I had been ready and strong 
to lend a hand where a hand was needed. I 
had forgotten, I say, that I am what people 
call “old,” and now as I sat idle in the shade 
I remembered, and all at once I felt rather 
tired and strangely aloof from the things 
that were going on around me. 

Through no one’s fault except my own 
I had been thwarted and my own ideas taken 
from me. My fault was the irreparable one 
of belonging to the generation of those whose 
business it is to sit comfortable in the shade 
and wait—who can say for what? Just then 
my little grandchild Edith came up to me, 
and without asking, took my magazine from 
my hand to look at the pictures, and it 
occurred to me that those older children 
who had taken my work from me—without 
asking, either—had done it as serenely un- 
conscious as Edith was that I might want 
the work for myself. 

And wasn’t I a still older child myself? 
Need I sit and sulk because the other chil- 
dren wouldn’t let me play at their game? 
They could play it better without me, they 
didn’t need me, thought I, with the best 
philosophy in the world—and all the time 
I wanted to be playing with them, for in 
my play I would forget for a little while 
that I wasn’t, after all, their age. I think 
that our dear children who look after us 
so well and see that we don’t tire ourselves 
and scold us gently when we sit in draughts 
—we “spry old ladies ”—forget, in the care 
of our ailing bodies, that it is better some- 
times for the body to be tired, if the spirit 
isn’t. It is good for us to take what part 
we may in the affairs of life. The Land of 
Old Age isn’t, as our children think, just a 
place for people to coddle themselves in. 
When I got so far in my thought, two more 
of my grandchildren ran up to me. They 
had been sent home from the town-hall. 
It seems they had been in the way. 

“Well,” thought I, “here we are, too old 
and too young. We can play together if 
neither of us can play with the big children.” 
It came over me that perhaps it was just as 
well that we weren’t all of us hurrying and 
working, and that at the day’s end there 
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should be some one not too tired. Just then 
there turned in at the gate a friend of mine. 
Though she is still in her twenties, she and 
I are the best of friends. Her pleasant face 
was lined with care, and she looked worried 
and tired. 

“Dear child, what is the matter?” I asked. 

“Tt’s that the D. A. R’s and the Woman’s 
Village Improvement Society each want to 
decorate the hall, and they’re quarrelling, 
and nothing’s getting done,” she said, and 
burst into tears. 

I patted her head and wiped her tears off, 
and we made some nice iced tea, and I sent 
her off at last quite cheered up. 

“T had to come down and get out of it 
for a minute. It was so nice of you to be 
sitting there so cool and rested,” she added, 
enviously. 

Then one by one my tired, overworked 
children came home to me. Without know- 
ing what they did, they turned to me for 
comfort and for rest, and I took care of them 
and smoothed out their difficulties, and 
laughed with them and sympathized with 
them. They seemed very young to me, my 
big children, and I realized’ that they turned 
to me as they always had, and that I still 
had things to give them and things to do 
for them. What if my body must be quiet? 
It seemed to me that night that I gave them 
their supper and put them to bed as I had 
done so many times when they were small, 
for there are blessed moments in all mothers’ 
lives when their grown children seem again 
little children. They had come to me in 
the quiet land I live in to be rested, as every 
one in the world turns to that land of peace, 
as all busy, hurried workers and tired moth- 
ers turn into these still, quiet roads. 

There we sit, we older men and women, 
waiting for our children to come to us. 
They find us there ready to tell them how 
little their little troubles mean, for in our 
country the perspectives are long and we 
look down long vistas on the road of years. 
In their great troubles we can say: “I know, 
I understand,” for we have worked and have 
seen all the things our children must see. 
And if now and then the world of work calls 
to us, and if for a moment we like to pre- 
tend that the details of the hour are impor- 
tant, let us go out at will, and play at work, 
for in our hearts we know that we live in 
the Land of Old Age. 

[TO BE CONTINUED NEXT MONTH. ] 
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THE HENRY SMITHS’ 


HONEYMOON 


BY ELIZABETH JORDAN 


ILLUSTRATED BY DALTON STEVENS 


HEN Jacob West suggested 
to Henry Smith that the lat- 
ter’s honeymoon should be 
spent in New York, Mr. 
Smith’s ruddy countenance 
paled at the audacity of the 
words, pea’ Miss Maria Tuttle, his fiancée, 
gasped audibly for breath. Unconsciously 
they clasped hands, as if better to meet to- 
gether the rude shock of the moment; and 
seated side by side on the rustic bench which 
adorned the small veranda of the Tuttle 
homestead, they gazed helplessly at the 
speaker. Slowly and with the stiffness of 
age Jacob sat down on the steps below them 
and looked up at their startled faces with a 
twinkle in his dim old eyes. His enjoy- 
ment of the moment was intense. 

“Why not?” he demanded, cajolingly and 
argumentatively. “Ain’t yeh old enough 
t’ have a good time? Ain’t yeh waited long 
enough? Ain’t yeh ”—he turned directly to 
Maria—“ bin nursin’ yer poor mother fer 
six years past an’ wearin’ yerself out, an’ 
ain’t yeh bin sewin’ day an’ night fer three 





months, ever sense she died, t’ git ready t’ 
marry Henry?” He drew a long breath of 
gratification over the respectful silence which 
greeted these adroit points, and went on with 
hortatory sympathy. “Yeh bin a good 
daughter, Maria. They ain’t no better in 
Clayton Centre. Yeh deserve th’ best there 
is. Now be good t’ yerself an’ Henry. Let 
him take yeh to New York an’ give yeh a 
good time on the weddin’ tower.” 

Miss Tuttle blushed faintly. She was 
forty-five, and looked ten years older. She 
was a tired, worn out, faded little woman, 
drained of her youth and vitality by the 
hourly exactions of the fault-finding invalid 
mother whom she had so recently laid away 
in the churchyard with unselfish filial tears. 
But there was something attractive in the 
sweet patience of her thin face, and the look 
in her brown eyes as she turned them on her 
faithful middle-aged lover was one of the 
trump cards her sex has played since Eve 
first used it as she accompanied Adam to the 
gate out of Paradise. In her embarrassment 
she laughed a little, consciously. 
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THE HENRY 


“Mebby Henry don’t want to go,” she be- 
gan. “He ain’t said nothing about New 
York.” 

Henry whirled abruptly till he faced her 
on the rustic seat. 

“Go! You bet I want to go!” he ejacula- 
ted with fervor. “Don’t I just—you bet I 
do. Say, Maria”—he fumbled nervously 
with the thin hand he still held in his own 
—* say, let’s go.” 

Jacob West cackled delightedly. “ That’s 
the talk,” he cried, his thin high tones taking 
on a shriller note in his excitement. “ You 
jest do it, Henry. You make her. Neither 
of yeh’ll be sorry, I swan.” 

They sat silent, reflecting, and the old fel- 
low rose slowly and painfully, instinctive 
delicacy telling him that, having done his 
part, it behooved him to leave them alone to 
solve for themselves the question he had 
raised. It was hard to go, but he went, 
chuckling reminiscently as he recalled the 
excited look on their faces and pictured the 
lively debate which would follow his de- 
parture. 

It was a warm October evening, and the 
little village lay silent under the early stars. 
A light wind sang a droning lullaby in the 
grove of pines back of the Tuttle home, and 
a few belated birds twittered sleepily in 
near-by trees. Unconsciously Maria voiced 
the subtle charm of the hour when she spoke. 

“T dun’no’, Henry,” she said, lingeringly 
—“T dun’no’s I feel to go. Seems like we 
ought to be content to stay right here, where 
it’s so quiet an’ restful.” 

Her eyes roamed lovingly down the gar- 
den paths, lingering on trees and shrubs 
planted by Tuttle hands now a part of earth 
themselves. “I’m so glad you’re comin’ 
here,” she sighed, happily. “I don’t b’lieve 
you know yet how glad I am, Henry—not t’ 
leave the old place.” 

He waived the discussion of this side in- 
terest, already settled between them. 

“Tt ‘ll be jest as nice when we come back 
from New York,” he argued, logically, “ an’ 
jest as quiet.” 

The feminine intellect beside him took an- 
other tack on the sea of uncertainty with 
which old Jacod had surrounded it. 

“Mebbe we can’t afford it,” she hazarded. 
“Prices is very high in New York, Henry. 
Joseph Hadley’s daughter went there four 
years ago with her aunt, and she told me 
with her own lips they had to pay a dollar 
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a day for their room at the hotel, without no 
meals. The hotel man wanted seventy-five 
cents apiece for dinner, so they paid it once 
a day an’ the rest of the time they went into 
lunch-rooms an’ had milk an’ crackers. But 
with one dollar for the room and another 
dollar ’n’ a half for dinner, an’ the crackers 
an’ milk besides, they spent ’most twenty dol- 
lars the very first week. They had to come 
right straight home, ’n’ they’d meant to stay 
two weeks.” 

Henry Smith’s strong jaw set rather ob- 
stinately. 

“T guess we won’t have to come home till 
we git ready,” he remarked, easily, “an’ I 
guess we'll git our three meals a day, too. 
I don’t see myself eatin’ no milk an’ 
crackers, nor you, neither. I guess I ain’t 
bin savin’ all these years, with a good ear- 
penter business, without gittin’ somethin’ 
ahead. Say, ’Ria”—it was he who blushed 
now, his round face close to hers—* yeh can 
have anything yeh want. I’m that glad t’ 
git yeh at last, I’d spend all I have!” 

Her thin hand responded for an instant to 
the pressure of his and then coyly withdrew 
itself. She had few words at any time and 
none in moments of emotion, but he knew 
her and was satisfied. 

“You’ve bin so good, Henry,” she said at 
last; “you’ve bin awful patient all these 
years. Fur’s I’m concerned, Id as lief stay 
here ’s anywhere, but if you want to go t’ 
New York, I—I—want to do what yeh say.” 

“Then we'll go,” he said, quietly; and the 
great question was settled. 

For a week Clayton Centre buzzed with the 
excitement of the project, and Jacob West, 
self-advertised as its originator, boasted 
shamelessly of himself as a tempter. 

“T told ’em to go,” he reiterated again and 
again, one afternoon, to a congenial group 
in the post-office. “I says to ’Ria, ‘ Nothin’ 
ain’t too good fer you,’ I says—an’ it ain’t, 
neither. ’Ria’s a good girl—an’ she ain’t 
above takin’ advice, neither, when it’s fer her 
best intrust.” He wagged his head sagely 
as he spoke and eyed with strong disapproval 
a giggling young girl among his auditors. 
She had not always taken his advice, and as 
she was his granddaughter her indifference 
to his frequent counsel was strongly ex- 
asperating to the old man. He gave her a 
parting shot as he turned away. 

“They’s some,” he remarked, darkly, over 
his shoulder, “that won’t take no advice. 
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They think they know it all, but others is 
laughin’ at ’em in their sleeves.” 

Rosie West giggled again. 

“You just advise me to go to New York, 
grandpa,” she urged, cheerfully. “ You'll 
see me take that advice, fast enough, if you 
or pa ll pay the expenses.” 

Alone in the Tuttle homestead, after 
Henry’s departure that evening, Maria 
mounted to the attic and forebodingly sur- 
veyed her trunk. It was not difficult to de- 
cide what to put in it; it would hold her 
entire wardrobe with ease, and leave room 
for any purchases she and Henry might be 
enticed into making in the metropolis. As 
she realized that she was at last, after these 
long years, actually preparing for her wed- 
ding, her tired heart swelled; but mingled 





“1 DUN’NO’,” SHE SAID, “’S I FEEL TO GO.” 


with her happiness was a nervous dread of 
the visit to New York. At any time in her 
life it would have seemed to offer as much 
of strain and discomfort as of pleasure, and 
now, in her exhausted state of mind and 
body, she felt that she could not face its 
excitement, its noise, its unknown perils. 
She almost told herself she wished she had 
been firmer with Henry when the question 
came up; then, remembering his patience 
and unswerving loyalty, she reproached her- 
self for selfish unwillingness to meet his 
wishes. They must go—so much was set- 
tled; and possibly they could find a quiet 
place where they need not see many people. 
Maria’s drooping spirits revived as this re- 
flection came to her, and she found herself 
able to give her attention to the serious 
question of new sleeves or no new sleeves in 
last year’s silk waist. 


When Mr.. and Mrs. 
Henry Smith arrived in 
New York on the evening 
of their wedding-day, it is 
doubtful which of them 
was the more dazed and 
frightened by the bustle 
and confusion at the Grand 
Central station. Maria 
had at least the support of 
her husband’s nearness to 
sustain her, and the com- 
parative peace of mind of 
the one who, though facing 
untoward conditions, is 
without personal responsi- 
bility; but Henry experi- 
enced, in addition to his 
self-distrust, a sickening 
fear of failure in her pres- 
ence. He was conscious of 
two dominant thoughts. 
Whatever happened, he 
must take ¢eare of his wife 
and spurn the advances of 
agreeable strangers. Also 
he and she must be trans- 
ported by hack to the hotel 
they had chosen, without 
parting with the savings of 
years for the ride. He had 
heard of the extortions of 
cabmen. He bargained 
fiercely with a too-zealous 
independent who had al- 
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ready grasped his hand-bag and was leading 
the way to his cab, past the more inexpensive 
cabs supplied by the railroad company. 

“You don’t git one cent more’n two dol- 
lars for taking us, I can tell you that,” an- 
nounced Henry Smith, firmly but breathless- 
ly as he climbed clumsily into the cab after 
his wife. The hotel was in the fifties and 
the cabman had intended to charge a dol- 
lar for the ride. He promptly protested 
against Mr. Smith’s offer, however, inquiring 
anxiously if the gentleman wished an honest 
cabman’s family to go supperless to bed. It 
appeared that the gentleman was indifferent 
to the fate of the cabman’s family. 

“You'll do it for two dollars or you'll let 
us git out,” was his final word. As one over- 
come by superior force the cabman yielded, 
climbed sulkily to his perch, and, bestowing a 
large, comprehensive wink upon the by- 
standers, started for the hotel his fare had 
indicated. Mr. Smith’s spirits rose. Ob- 
viously, in this triumph he had demonstrated 
his fitness to cope with all the other grinding 
monopolies of New York. He smiled proud- 
ly at his wife as they drove toward Broad- 
way, and his confidence grew as he discovered 
that he recognized the Times Building at the 
first glance and could also recognize the 
Hotel Astor by its resemblance to the picture 
of it in the Clayton Centre Weekly. At one 
point in their progress up-town the cab was 
caught in a crush of vehicles and Mrs. Henry 
Smith was privileged, for the first time in 
her life, to listen to the untrammelled con- 
versation of New York cabmen on an oc- 
casion when they set their moral shoulders 
against congested traffic, knowing that it 
helps them, at all. events. She shuddered 
and clung to Henry’s arm. It was all too 
plain that they were in the vortex of god- 
lessness, but even as the realization of this 
was borne to her on the winged speech of 
the driver, Mrs. Smith was conscious of an 
inward thrill. It was awful, but it was life 
—not life as lived in Clayton Centre, but 
certainly a life that already gained in ex- 
citement and interest from that fact. Un- 
consciously ecraning her thin neck farther 
out of the cab window, she drank in with a 
fearful joy the roar and excitement of Broad- 
way, the shouts of drivers, the clang of 
trolley-cars. Her faded eyes gleamed as she 
saw the brilliant lights of the great thorough- 
fare whose illuminated signs met her glance 
at every turn. 
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Arrived at the hotel, the cabman accepted 
the two dollars, dumped the bride’s trunk on 
the sidewalk, and drove off with an alacrity 
designed to prevent any further discussion 
of rates. Mr. Smith surrendered his hand- 
bag to the bell-boy who was reaching out 
impatient hands for it, grasped his wife’s 
arm, and, following his small guide, walked 
firmly into the presence of the hotel clerk. 
It was a trying moment for him as he drag- 
ged that aloof personality down to his level, 
but details were arranged with surprising 
ease, barring so strange a lack of sympathy. 
As soon as he had expressed his few and 
simple wishes he found himself and his wife 
being guided to a lift, and with wonderful 
simplicity put in possession of a comfortable 
room on the third floor. Here the shades 
were drawn down, a pitcher of ice-water was 
hospitably placed on the stand, and a cheery 
fire was started on the small hearth. Over 
this last extravagance the bride faintly de- 
murred, but Henry silenced her with his 
simple grandeur of insistence. It was a cool 
November evening, and he had noticed that 
she shivered in her thin wrap as they drove 
up-town. 

“T jest intend makin’ yeh comfortable,” 
he announced, masterfully. 

It was something of an ordeal to go down 
to dinner half an hour later, but they met 
it bravely, walking stiffly into the crowded 
dining-room, and looking to neither the right 
nor the left as they followed the head waiter 
to their places. The discovery that they had 
exclusive possession of a small table was a 
matter of joyful surprise to them both, on 
which they freely commented. The dainti- 
ness of the linen, the gleam of silver, the 
perfection of the service, and the soft glow 
of candles under silk shades, filled their 
simple country souls with awe. It suggested 
unconjectured expense with a tang of wicked- 
ness as well. Off in an alcove, screened by 
palms, an orchestra played with considerate 
softness. Mr. Smith smiled a large expan- 
sive smile and leaned back in his chair. The 
moment was perfect. His apprehensions 
were over for the time. Maria was with him, 
she was his, and he was giving her all this. 
Could an Astor or a Vanderbilt offer more 
to the woman of his heart? Henry Smith 
looked at the plush and gilding about him, 
and read his answer. 

He experienced a rude awakening: A si- 
lent waiter stood beside him, offering for his 
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inspection an elaborate menu. The letters 
danced before his eyes as Henry looked at 
them. What did they mean, anyhow, and 
how did one pick out what one wanted, he 
wondered. Or, perchance, was one expected 
gracefully to consume everything? His mo- 
mentary self-sufficiency died on the instant 
and sickening fears of making a mistake be- 
fore Maria’s eyes again overcame him. A 
great longing filled him to appear to ad- 
vantage, to do the thing properly, whatever, 
it was. On a sudden inspiration he leaned 
toward the waiter. 

“Say,” he said, confidentially, “you jest 
bring us two good dinners—the best of every- 
thing you’ve got—and I'll make it all right 
with yeh.” He surveyed the waiter’s face 
anxiously as he spoke, his own clearing as 
it remained quietly respectful. 

“Very well, sir; certainly, sir,” said the 
servant, promptly. “ Oysters first, sir, I sup- 
pose, and a little green-turtle soup; a bit 
of fish, perhaps—we’ve some very nice sole in 
to-day, sir; a bird (the partridge and grouse 
are excellent, sir); a salad and an ice. Any 
wine, sir? No, sir? Yes, sir.” He was 
gone, and Mr. Smith wiped his perspiring 
brow. Maria was gazing at him with simple 
love and trust. 

“T declare, Henry,” she murmured, “ you 
do it all just ’s if you’d be’n doin’ it every 
day of your life. Where'd you learn?” 

Mr. Smith made a vague gesture repudia- 
ting the charge, but his face shone and he sat 
straighter in his chair. He dared not boast, 
for he knew there were crucial moments 
coming, but so far there had been no catas- 
trophes and his courage grew with each 
achievement. When Maria looked doubtful- 
ly at her oysters, and, joyfully recognizing 
them, wondered audibly why they were not 
made into a stew instead of being presented 
in this semi-nude condition, he was able, af- 
ter a piercing glance at near-by tables, to set 
her right with easy authority. 

“They eat ’em this way in New York,” he 
said, swallowing one himself and endeavor- 
ing, with indifferent success, to look as if 
he liked it. Maria followed his example, 
rather gingerly and not as one who ventures 
on a new joy. Her interest remained equal- 
ly vague when the soup and fish successively 
appeared. When the partridge was served, 
however, with bread sauce and French pease 
and currant jelly, the gratifying experience 
of finally “having something really on the 
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plate” moved her to alert appreciation, and 


she proceeded to eat her dinner with an ex: 
pression of artless and whole-souled relief. 
She was able to point out to Henry, as a 
bit of prandial small-talk, that the orchestra 
was playing “ Nancy Brown ”—a classic ditty 
whose notes had reached even Clayton Cen- 
tre. It was at this stimulating point of the 
dinner, also, that she felt privileged for the 
first time to remove her gloves, glance at the 
other tables and the clothes of the women, 
and talk freely to her husband. Hitherto 
she had “ conversed ” under pressure. 

The waiter, offering her a second helping 
of jelly, saw, shining in her hair, several 
grains of rice. The discovery exhilarated but 
did not surprise him. His mien was one of 
fatherly interest five minutes later as he pre- 
sented a small bottle for Mr. Smith’s in- 
spection. 

“Champagne, sir,” he murmured. “ Not 
too dry for the lady’s taste, sir. Thought 
you’d like a glass—special occasion, sir—” 

His eloquence died away under the startled 
look in the bride’s eyes, but the groom met 
his happy suggestion with warm approval. 

“Jest the thing,” he said, heartily. “It 
"ll do you good, Maria. Doctors zive it when 
people ain’t well, so you can take it ’thout 
any fear. ’N’ I guess you're feelin’ pretty 
well, ain’t you?” he grinned broadly over this 
flash of humor. 

He motioned to the waiter to fill her glass, 
and that worthy did so and retired behind 
her to give his courteous attention to the 
effect. 

They drank their champagne and a faint 
color came to Maria’s pale cheeks. It was 
really a nice place, this hotel, she decided, 
and the furnishing of this room was such 
as palaces might cope with in vain. She had 
heard of their glories; now she could guess 
what those glories were. The voices of other 
guests chatting around her mingled with the 
music; Clayton Centre seemed very remote. 
At last she was seeing life. 

She felt no embarrassment as they left the 
table. They strolled slowly down the dining- 
room and out into the palm-lined corridor 
on whose plush chairs handsome men and 
beautifully dressed women sat and chatted 
with surprising volubility and ease. In- 


trepidly the newcomers seated themselves 
side by side where they could listen to the 
musie and watch the strange beings in this 
strange world. They were out of it all, and 
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even in the exhilaration of the moment they 
knew it; but their aloofness from others 
added to the charm of the evening by draw- 
ing them closer together. They gloried in 
the joint occupation of their little island of 
happiness. For a long time they sat there, 
for Maria could not be torn away. The 
music, the costumes and beauty of the wom- 
en, the delicate perfumes, the frequent ring- 
ing of bells, the hurrying back and forth of 
bell-boys and hotel servants, were indescrib- 
ably fascinating to her. 

The next morning Mr. Smith, sternly re- 
calling himself to the material side of life, 
had a brief but pregnant chat with the clerk. 
He and his wife wished to stay a few days 
at the hotel, he intimated, but it would be 
advisable, before making their plans, to go 
somewhat into the question of expense. How 
much, for instance, was their dinner last 
night. He had signed a check, but his mem- 
ory was hazy as to the amount. His brain 
recled when the clerk, having looked it up, 
gave him the figures—$10 85. 

“Good Lord!” gasped Mr. Henry Smith. 
“T guess we’d better go back to-day ef it’s 
goin’ to be that much!” 

He was too limp mentally to follow for a 
time the clerk’s remarks, but light gradually 
broke upon him. He could henceforth take 
table d’héte meals, paying sixty cents each 
for breakfast and luncheon for himself and 
his wife, and one dollar each for their dinner. 
That would be only four dollars and forty 
cents a day for all meals—and would make 
the hotel bills much less than if one ordered 
by card, unless one was—er—familiar with 
the prices. It was much less trouble, too. 
Mr. Smith* grasped the point and expansively 
shook the clerk’s hand. His relief was so 
great that he urged that youth to have a 
cigar, and the youth in return volunteered 
information as to points of interest to 
strangers in New York. 

“ Better do the town to-day,” he suggested. 
“Just go round and get a general view— 
Broadway, Fifth Avenue, the shops, and all 
that. Then to-night you’d better go to the 
play. I think you’d enjoy ‘The White Cat’ 
as much as anything.” 

Armed with definite information as to the 
most direct route to Broadway, Mr. Smith 
sought his bride. He found her in the cor- 
ridor, watching the people come and go, her 
thin face flushed and animated. 

“Oh, Henry,” she cried, eagerly, “I de- 


clare I’m having the most interestin’ time! 
Those folks over there—you know, the ones 
that has the room next to ours ain’t spoke to 
each other sense breakfast. Do you think 
they’ve quarrelled, the poor dears?” 

He gave but perfunctory attention to “the 
poor dears,” his duties as prospective cicerone 
filling his thoughts. Maria’s face fell as he 
outlined their plans for the day. 

“Well, if you feel to go, Henry,” she said, 
doubtfully, “but it’s so interestin’ here. I 
feel ’s if I knew all these folks. I wish we 
could stay here this mornin’, anyhow, ’n’ not 
git out in those dreadful crowded streets jest 
yet.” 

He sat down beside her with a promptness 
which evoked a startled shriek from an ab- 
sorbed young person reading near them. 

“Then we'll stay right here,” he an- 
nounced, kindly. “ We’re here, ’Ria, to do 
jest what you want, an’ we’re goin’ to do it.” 

She gave him an adoring look and under 
its radiance Mr. Smith promptly forgot the 
small claims of Broadway. Siberia with 
Maria in it would have blossomed like the 
rose for Henry Smith, and the wide, cheerful 
corridors of the Berkeley were far removed 
from Siberia’s atmosphere. Side by side and 
blissfully happy they whiled the morning 
hours away. After luncheon Henry again 
tentatively touched on sight-seeing. 

“?Tain’t far,” he said. He consulted the 
slip of directions the clerk had given him, 
and went on expansively, “We take the 
cross-town line at Fifty-ninth Street, trans- 
fer to a Broadway car—” 

Maria shivered. “My, Henry,” she qua- 
vered, “that sounds dreadful mixed. I’m 
afraid we'll get lost.” 

Henry’s own soul was full of dark fore- 
bodings and he inwardly welcomed the re- 
spite her words gave him. 

“Well, then, don’t let’s go,” he said, easily, 
“till to-morrow, anyhow. We got plenty o’ 
time. We’ll stay here, an’ to-night we’ll go 
to see a play.” 

Like the morning, the afternoon passed 
sweetly. Henry made the discovery that the 
hotel café at the right of the reception-room 
was a popular resort for men guests of the 
hotel, and his researches into their pleasures 
led to an introduction to a Manhattan cock- 
tail. He returned to Maria’s side an ardent 
convert to her theory that the hotel was the 
pleasantest place in New York. Subse- 
quently, as he sampled a Martini, one or two 
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men chatted with him for a moment, giving 
him a delightful sense of easy association 
with his peers. Maria, in the mean time, had 
formed a pleasing acquaintance with the 
hotel maid, and had talked freely to several 
little children. It was with reluctance that 
they tore themselves away from the corridor 
long enough to go in to dinner. 

The table d’héte dinner, served in another 
room, was much less elaborate than the ban- 
quet of the night before, but neither of them 
realized the difference. Good in itself, to 
them it was perfection, and Maria recog- 
nized almost as old friends familiar faces 
of fellow hotel guests at the tables around 
her. When the question of the theatre came 
up she was distinctly chilling. 

“We'll go if you want to, Henry,” she said, 
“but the band’s goin’ to play all evening an’ 
the maid said some of the young folks has 
got up a dance in the little ball-room. 
Wouldn’t you like to see it?” 

Henry decided that he would. He had, in 
fact, no rabid wish to see a play, and the 
prospect of piloting Maria safely to the cen- 
tre of the town and home was definitely 
strenuous. He drank another cocktail after 
dinner, smoked a cigar with a Western 
travelling man, exchanged sage views on 
politics with that gentleman, and happily 
spent the remainder of the evening by his 
Maria’s side, watching the whirling young 
things in the small ball-room. The happiest 
of them were sad indeed compared with 
Henry Smith. 

The next morning the cheerful voice of 
the clerk greeted him as he came from the 
dining-room. 

“ Where to-day, Mr. Smith?” inquired that 
affable youth. “ How about the Horse Show? 
You surely ought to look in on that.” He 
wrote on a card explicit directions for ar- 
riving at the scene of this diversion, and Mr. 
Smith, gratefully accepting it, hastened to 
his bride’s side. He found her full of an- 
other project. 

“Oh, Henry,” she cried, “they’s goin’ to 
be a lecture here in the hotel this mornin’, 
by a lady that’s been to Japan. All the 
money she gets for tickets will go to the 
poor. I guess she’ll ask as much as twenty- 
five cents apiece, but I think we better go.” 

Sustained by a cocktail, and strengthened 
by the presence of his Maria, Mr. Smith at- 
tended the lecture, cheerfully paying two 
dollars for the privilege, but refraining from 
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dampening his wife’s joy by mentioning the 
fact. In the afternoon he broached the 
Horse Show. Maria’s face paled. To her it 
meant an exaggerated county fair, with its 
attendant fatigue. 

“You go, Henry,” she urged. “ You jest go 
an’ enjoy yourself. I feel too tired—I really 
do. Td ruther stay home—here—an’ rest. 
We don’t really have to do nothing we don’t 
want to, do we?” 

Honest Henry Smith, whose working-day 
in Clayton Centre began at five in the morn- 
ing and ended at six at night, and whose 
evenings were usually spent in the sleep of 
utter exhaustion, found himself relaxing de- 
liciously under her words. It was good, very 
good, to rest, and to know they didn’t have 
to do things unless they wished. 

“TI won’t, neither, go alone,” he announced. 
“T ain’t anxious to go. I’d ruther stay here 
with you. We’ll go some other time.” 

The white-capped maid smiled as she pass- 
ed them; the palms nodded as to old friends. 
The seductive charms of the Berkeley cor- 
ridors again wrapped them round. 

“Going to see some of the pictures to- 
day?” asked the clerk on the third morning, 
cheerfully doing his duty by the strangers 
as he conceived it. “ Better go to Central 
Park first and the Metropolitan Museum, 
then to the private exhibitions. Here’s the 
list. Take a cross-town car to Fifth Avenue, 
and a ’bus to Eighty-first Street, and after 
the Park a Fifth Avenue bus will drop you 
at the other places.” 

Apprehension settled over Henry Smith, 
rudely disturbing his lotos-eater’s sense of 
being. He felt almost annoyed by this well- 
meaning but indefatigable young man who 
seemed to think folks should be gadding all 
the time. His manner was unresponsive as 
he took the addresses. 

“T’ll see what my wife says,” he remarked, 
indifferently. 

His wife said what he believed and hoped 
she would say. 

“We ain’t goin’ home till to-morrow after- 
noon,” she observed, “ an’ we can see Central 
Park to-morrow mornin’ if we want to. 
They’s a woman here that does up hair for 
fifty cents, an’ I thought if yeh didn’t mind, 
Henry, I'd have her do mine—” 

Henry urged her to carry out this happy 
inspiration. “She can’t make yeh look any 
nicer, though,” he added, gallantly. Then, 
as Maria surrendered herself and their room 
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to the hairdresser’s ministrations, he visited 
the bar, chatted with his friend the clerk, and 
smoked a good cigar. Afterwards he selected 
a comfortable chair in the corridor where he 
was to meet Maria, stretched his long legs, 
dozed, and found it good to be alive. 

A befrizzled Maria whose scant hair stood 
out in startling Marcel waves, confronted 
him at luncheon-time. A sudden inspiration 
shook him to his depths. 

“Don’t you want to do down-town and 
have your picture took?” he urged. “ Let’s 
have ours done together.” 

Maria was proof against even this lure. 
She had a better idea. 

“They’s a photograph man right here in 
the hotel,” she chirped, joyously. “ He’s next 
to the flower-shop, an’ we can go right in 
through that little narrow hall.” 

They went, subsequently carrying home 
with them as their choicest treasure the cabi- 
net photograph for which they had posed side 
by side, with the excitement of New York 
life shining in their honest eyes. In the 
evening the clerk suggested a concert. 

“Tt’s a fine one, at Carnegie Hall, right 
near here,” he urged, cheerfully, “and Sem- 
brich is to sing, with the Symphony Or- 
chestra. You can get in for fifty cents if 
you don’t mind sitting in the gallery. You 
really ought to go, Mrs. Smith; you would 
enjoy it.” 

Mrs. Smith turned upon him an anxious 
eye. 

“How far did you say ’twas?” she asked, 
warily. 

“Oh, not ten minutes’ ride. You take the 
car here at the corner—” 

But the mention of the car blighted the 
budding purpose in Maria’s soul. 

“T feel real tired,” she said, quickly, “ but 
if my husband wants to go—” 
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Her husband loudly disavowed any such 
aspiration. 

“We got a long journey before us to- 
morrow,” he said, “an’ I guess we better 
rest.” 

They rested in the Berkeley corridor, amid 
the familiar sights and scenes. The follow- 
ing morning found them equally disinclined 
for sight-seeing. Seated in their favorite 
chairs, they watched the throngs of happy 
people who came and went around them. 
Henry had added to the list of his acquaint- 
ances two more travelling men and the boy 
at the news-counter. His wife had heard in 
detail the sad story of her chambermaid’s 
life, and a few facts and surmises about fel- 
low guests at the hotel. 

Maria drew a long sigh when, after they 
had paid their bill the next day and bade 
farewell to the clerk and other new friends, 
they climbed into the cab which was to take 
them to the station. 

“My, but it was interestin’!” she said, 
softly, adding, with entire conviction, 
“Henry, I ain’t never had such a good time 
in my hull life! I really ain’t!” 

“Neither have I,” avowed Henry, truth- 
fully. “ Wasn’t it jest bully!” 

On the train a sudden thought occurred to 
Mrs. Smith. 

“Henry,” she began, uneasily, “s’pose any 
one asks what we’ve seen in New York. 
What ’ll we tell ’em? You know, somehow 
we didn’t seem t’ git time t’ see much.” 

Henry Smith was equal to the emergency. 

“We'll say we seen so much we can’t re- 
member it,” he said, shamelessly. “ Don’t 


you worry one bit about that, Maria Smith. 
I’ve always heard that weddin’ couples don’t 
never really see nothin’ on their weddin’ 
towers, anyhow—they gad an’ gad an’ it 
don’t do no good. We was wiser not to try!” 
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| WITHERED and wan and weary, 

} With the sunshine round her spilt, 
4 


She has sewed with countless stitches 
The scraps of her patchwork quilt. 
4 “ez = 
And she holds it like something tender, 
For between a smile and a tear 
She sees in each square the picture 


Of a gracious and vanished year. 
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THEY GAZED AT HER FACE IN THE RIVER. 


Blue as the sky in summer 
The piece where her finger lies,— 
She remembers the day he told her 
Bluer were her dear eyes! 
‘< ‘e ‘e 
And here, like a violet’s petal, 
A. bit of the gown she wore 
When they gazed at her face in the river, 
Half-way from shore to shore,— 
‘e Me ‘e 
When they gazed at her face in the mirror 
Of the placid water there, 
And she saw him stoop beside her 
And kiss a tress of her hair. 
‘e ‘e ‘e 
And here, like a faded rose leaf 


Mounting from throat to brow 
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AN OLD QUILT 


As she walked a bride to meeting, 
She can feel her blushes now! 
‘e ‘e ‘e 
And this,—it was all bright ruffles, 
Ruffled like any rose, 
And sweeter the darling in it 
Than any flower that blows. 
‘e ‘e ‘e 
And telling the twice-told story 
Of life’s and of love’s alarms, 
This wrapped her when first she carried 
Her child’s child in her arms. 
‘e ‘e ‘e 
And she reads her long days over, 
The annals of youth and age, 
A romance of shreds and patches 


In the old quilt’s golden page. 


A ROMANCE OF SHREDS AND PATCHES. 
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A VISIT OF CONDOLENCE 


By ANNIE STEGER WINSTON 
Mlustreted 4y LESTER KALPH 


ISS MATTIE, gathering pease 

in the old garden in which 
vegetables had taken the place 
of flowers—though here and 
there a decrepit crépe myrtle 
or rose, a dim trace of walk 
or parterre, testified of the higher estate 
from which it had fallen—suddenly de- 
scried upon the long red ribbon of road 
which stretched away into the still distance 
a moving speck, and a pale flicker of excite- 
ment kindled upon her wan face. A little 
wasted figure, in a secant black calico dress, 
carefully pinned up around her waist, she 
stood absorbed in speculation; the blank 
many-paned windows of the hip-roofed house 
looking down upon her. 

“T don’t reckon it could be anybody com- 
ing here,” she said. “ The Clarkes have been, 
and the Warrens and the Fords and the Wil- 
burs and the Robinsons and everybody. But 
some of them may be coming back.” 

With childish intensity she watched the 
approach of the object of her curiosity. 

“They may turn off at the road to the 
blacksmith’s shop,” she said. 

“But they didn’t!” she exclaimed with 
thrilling excitement. Catching up her basket 
of pease, she hurried with it to the open 
window of the old brick kitchen. 

“Have these for dinner, Aunt Dilsey,” she 
said. “Have all of them, boiled with a lit- 
tle bacon. And stew some tomatoes, if there 
are any left, and see if you can’t find some 
ears of corn. Company’s coming, and they 
may stay to dinner.” 


Bait. 





? 





The old woman took the basket zrimly. 

“Go ‘long, Honey,” she said; “wey ain’ 
gwi’ stay to dinner; I lay dey know what 
good fer ’em better’n dat.” 

She hobbled infirmly to the door. 

“You go ‘long to de sto’, Ebenezer,” she 
said to a bent old negro thawing his rheu- 
matism in the welcome warmth of the 
August sunshine, “and see whedder dey’ll 
trus’ us fer ‘nother poun’ o’ bacon an’ a 
bushel o’ meal. Tell ’em de sale gwi’ be 
nex’ week an’ we ain’ got no change tell 
den. An’ we des boun’ to eat!” 

Miss Mattie upon the time-stained stone 
steps awaited the approach of the spring 
wagon which had turned into the gaunt lo- 
cust avenue before the house. 

“T don’t know who it could be,” she said, 
half aloud. “It looks like—it looks like— 
it’s Anna Harding!” 

A pretty plump blond woman in a much- 
embroidered linen dress and a rose-laden hat 
alighted briskly from her incongruous vehicle 
with the help of the negro youth who had 
driven her, and embraced Miss Mattie with 
a solemn empressement under which her 
flurried smile of welcome faded and the tears 
rained from her eyes. And yet her face 
shone. 

A vague excitement had throughout the 
week kept off from her the full pressure of 
grief, She was a centre of respectful in- 
terest, a recipient of unprecedented attention. 
Even the half-realized ruin of her world 


widened her horizon, making room for nebu- 
lous hope. And now, to crown all, Anna 














A VISIT OF 


Harding had come—Anna Harding, a mere 
chance glimpse of whom now and again dur- 
ing her occasional visits to her old home had 
been to Miss Mattie an event of magnitude, 
a thrilling reminder of life’s sunlit side. 

She had never dreamed of her coming. 
And yet, modestly conscious of being the 
prime repository of authentic “ particulars,” 
it seemed to her not unnatural that she 
should have come. Conscientiously she be- 
gan at the very beginning, sitting in her 
seat of ceremony on the old lyre-backed sofa, 
facing her visitor, who bloomed in the 
dusky high-wainscoted room like a brilliant 
flower. 
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“ Brother,” she said, wiping her eyes, “ al- 
ways was delicate. Over and over again I’ve 
heard ma say she never did expect to raise 
him—he was such a puny baby. Then when 
he was two years old he had meningitis; 
’twas that that left him deaf. And after- 
wards he all but died with searlet fever. 
I don’t remember all that, because it was 
before I was born. (He was the oldest and 
I was the youngest. The three children be- 
tween—two girls and a boy—all died when 
they were babies.) But I remember like it 
was yesterday how low he was with pneu- 
monia when he was just grown, because I 
helped to nurse him. They put fly blisters 
over his lungs and did everything they could 
think of, and with it all he just did pull 
through by a narrow margin. 

“ That was the year before 
ma died—thirty years ago 
next October. There were 


just us three then, 
and ma _ died’ and 
there were just brother 
and me. And af- 





SHE PAUSED TO DRY THE TEARS WHICH STREAMED DOWN HER CHEEKS. 
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ter that spell he never did really have any 
health; though he worked the farm some 
sort of way up to three months ago. And 
then—he took that chill—” 

She paused to dry the tears which streamed 
over her cheeks. 

“Dear, dear!” Anna Harding said, “ how 
sad! how terribly sad! We simply cannot 
understand these things! How many chairs, 
Miss Mattie, have you to match that sofa?” 

It took time for Miss Mattie to take in the 
question and to arrive at the answer. 

“These four,” she said, “are all the good 
ones—if you can eall these good. The covers 
of the two in the garret are so worn out—” 

“Two in the garret!” said Anna Harding, 
thrillingly. “Six chairs and this sofa; and 
that delicious marquetry cabinet and that 
double-triangle corner table, and those ador- 
able glass vases with the dangling prisms, in 
this room alone!” 

A curious feeling of not being sure she 
was awake came over Miss Mattie. -She 
looked about her, as if for some key to the 
amazing mystery of Anna Harding’s en- 
thusiasm. 

“T always thought it was pretty to see the 
light through the glass danglers of the vases,” 
she said, timidly. “It makes rainbows! But 
I didn’t think you would care for old things 
like these.” 

“TI just dote on them,” said Anna Hard- 
ing. “Do show me everything.” 

She darted about the dim old house like a 
mammoth butterfly, Miss Mattie, dazedly, 
delightedly, following—rather than leading. 
In her slow-moving mind (in ten years she 
had not learned to call Anna Harding by 
her newer name) credence lagged behind ex- 
perience. Even though with her own eyes 
she saw Anna Harding pouncing with ecstasy 
upon one and another of the unconsidered 
things which had been immemorial con- 
stituents of her spare humdrum life, it was 
too preposterous for belief. It was dream- 
like, unreal. But everything had been un- 
real, more or less, since the happening which 
had put a definite period to the things which 
were. She could but float upon the current 
of events, too bewildering to be coped with. 
And Anna Harding was pleased. That at 
least was clear. With simple-hearted elation 
she abandoned herself to the enjoyment of 
that strange, indisputable, most flattering 
fact. 

In a way obscurely personal it flattered her 
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—almost as she might have been flattered by 
praise (if such a thing were thinkable) of 
hand or eyes or hair. They were not to her 
possessions, the things her visitor eulogized, 


_save in the sense almost precisely that hands 


and eyes and hair were possessions; appurte- 
nances rather—elements of selfhood almost. 
Not the least factor in the sensation of 
strangeness, of unreality, which had come 
upon her, was the prospect of being, as it 
were, disembodied by divorce from life’s fa- 


hovered just beyond the full grasp of ap- 
prehension—inagile toward novelty. 

“Everything, I understand, is to be sold 
next Thursday,” Anna Harding said. 
“Dear, dear! how you must hate to part 
with them! It would simply break my heart, 
I know. But since you must sell them, I 
positively must have that lyre-back furni- 
ture, and the marquetry cabinet, and that 
corner table, and those dear dangly vases, 
and this claw-foot dining-table, and these 
Chippendale chairs, and these brass andirons 
—and IT don’t know what else! Before we go 
any further and I lose all my senses over 
these enchanting things that look like they 
might be straight out of Noah’s Ark, won’t 
you tell me what you would take for these? 
Suppose we begin with the parlor sofa and 
chairs. Now what would you be willing to 
take for the set, including the two in the 
garret, which you say are very shabby ?” 

She led Miss Mattie back into the parlor. 

“ May I have a little more light?” she said. 
Miss Mattie assenting, she threw open the 
blinds, admitting an unfriendly glare upon 
the faded furnishings of the room. 

“ Now, what,” she urged, “ would you take 
for these ?” 

“For these?” said Miss Mattie, helplessly. 
Obviously it was a mere echo, preluding 
nothing. 

“Would you be willing to take ten dollars 
for the set?” the visitor inquired, after a 
reasonable pause. 

The marvel of her wanting them, the 
strangeness of parting with them, left no room 
for detail in Miss Mattie’s mind. 

“They’ve got to go,” she said. For the 
first time something like a realization of the 
fact was dawning upon her. Her face took 
on a touch of blankness. “They’ve got to 
go—” she said. “But what in the world 


you want with them—” 
“Will you take ten dollars for the set? 
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Slowly Miss Mattie took hold of 
the question. “ Do you think they 
are worth it?” she queried, anx- 
iously. 

Four dollars and a half for the 
claw-foot table in the dining- 
room, two dollars for the mar- 
quetry cabinet, a dollar for the 
corner table, seventy-five cents 
apiece for the dining-room chairs, 
thirty cents for the andirons, 
twenty-five cents for the pair of 
vases—it was very wonderful, 
very exhilarating. 
If she just could be 
sure the things were 
worth it! 

“T’m afraid there 
isn’t anything that’s 
really worth buy- 
ing,” she said. “ All 
the silver’s gone 
long ago—the little 
that was left after 
pa bought a pair of 
mules with it. And 
there isn’t any jew- 
elry now, either, ex- 
cept this breastpin 


I’ve got on with ma’s and pa’s 
hair in it. And I just couldn’t 
part with that!” 

“T wouldn’t ask you to!” 
said Anna Harding, cordially. 
Her competent glance was trav- 
elling swiftly over the dark old 
dining-room. 

“Do open that fascinating 
cupboard. (I wish I could af- 
ford that, but I’ve got one 
something like it, and I must 

























TUMBLED, 


DUSTY, 
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RADIANT, SHE MADE 
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make that do!) There might be something 
in glass or china—” 

There was. There was blue china with the 
right duck’s-egg complexion of ground, jugs 
and platters, cups, saucers, plates and bowls; 
there were quaint wine-glasses and decanters 
and dishes of cut glass— 

“And a pewter tea-set!” said Anna Hard- 
ing. “A pewter tea-set! What will you 
take for that, Miss Mattie?’ 

“ For what?” 

She struggled through the speechlessness 
of her surprise. 

“Tt isn’t silver,” she said. 
plated. It’s just—” 

“It’s just old pewter,” 


“Tt isn’t even 


said Anna Harding, 


“1 DIDN’T THINK YOU WOULD CARE FOR OLD THINGS LIKE THESE.” 
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crisply. “ What will you take for it, Miss 
Mattie?” 

“T couldn’t take anything,” said Miss 
Mattie, distressfully. “It isn’t worth any- 
thing!” 


“It is worth at least thirty cents,” Anna 
Harding assured her; and reluctantly Miss 
Mattie submitted. 

“And the glass and china,” said Anna 
Harding. “ Would you think three dollars for 
the lot—?” 

“Oh yes!” said Miss Mattie. 

“T don’t know, after all,” said Anna 
Harding, “whether I can resist this dear 
diamond-paned press. I could sell the one 
I have and— What would you take for it, 
Miss Mattie?” 

Something like a scale of 
values was beginning to 
formulate in Miss Mattie’s 
mind; the excitement of 
traffic to take hold upon her. 

“Ts it worth, do you sup- 
pose,” she ventured, “two 
dollars ?”’ 

“Perhaps it is,” Anna 
Harding said. “But I am 
not sure, after all, that I 
want— It is certainly worth 
a dollar and a half. If you 
care to sell it for that—” 

“It’s a-plenty!” said Miss 
Mattie, eagerly. 

“This,” said Miss Mattie, 
“is my room. I don’t 
reckon there is anything you 
want—” 

Anna Harding took it in 
with a glance. 

“The bureau is a darling, 
with that little swinging 
glass and those cute little 
drawers under it, but I don’t 
particularly care—nor for 
the bed. I do want a ward- 
robe, though; and there 
doesn’t seem to be any—” 

“There’s a closet I hang 
my other dress in,” Miss 
Mattie said, “but there’s a 
wardrobe in brother’s room.” 

She crossed the passage. 

“ This,” she said, laying a 
reverent hand upon the 
small knob of the door, “ was 
his room.” 
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She paused upon the threshold as upon that 
of a shrine. But Anna Harding did not 
pause. 

“A tester-bed!” she said, “with carved 
posts!—the very thing of all others that I 
wanted! What will you take—” 

Miss Mattie shrank as from a blow. She 
squeezed her thin hands together, and the 
tears rained from her eyes. 

“Tt’s the bed he died in!” she said. 
couldn’t—” 

“But, my dear Miss Mattie,” said Anna 
Harding, “ how in the world will you travel 
around with a four-post bed? And you will 
be moving about from place to place, won’t 
you, all the time?” 

“T’m going to visit around in the neizh- 
borhood a little while till I can decide what 
to do,” Miss Mattie said, absently. - She 
thought distractedly a few minutes. “I 
don’t mean to be unaccommodating,” she 
said, anxiously. “ But I couldn’t sell it. I 
couldn’t sell it to save my life. But ’twould- 
n’t be the same thing to give it. I'd be too 
glad for you to take it off my hands—just 
so—without giving me anything for it—” 

“You dear thing!” said Anna Harding. 

“Tt’s so lucky you came in the wagon!” 
Miss Mattie said. “I suppose the carriage 
is broken ?” 

“Oh no,” said the other, carelessly, “ but 
the wagon is nearly as comfortable as that 
antediluvian carriage of ours (country car- 
riages are such marvellous things, aren’t 
they?) and it holds so much more. It posi- 
tively breaks my heart to leave anything be- 
hind, but I'll send over for the rest in the 
morning.” 

Tumbled, dusty, radiant, she stood on the 


“T 
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porch making her adieux, in one hand a 
pair of painted bellows, in the other a tar- 
nished ormolu screen, which, with other 
things, including a lacquered wine-cooler, a 
set of mahogany bed-steps, and an inlaid 
kidney desk lacking one roller she had rum- 
maged from the garret, to her own delight 
and Miss Mattie’s further enrichment by a 
dollar and seventy-five cents. 

“ But can’t you stay to dinner?’ Miss Mat- 
tie said. Her tone was almost pleading, so 
imperative the impulse to stave off a little 
longer the waiting loneliness. 

But Anna Harding kissed her, resisting 
the invitation. 

“ And thank you so much,” she said, “ for 
the bed. It is a perfect darling! And you 
were the loveliest thing to give it to me!” 

Miss Mattie’s eyes filled and overflowed. 

“Ohno!” she said. “I hadn’t any place—” 

She lingered upon the steps even after the 
road dwindled to the horizon empty, and un- 
der all the blue vastness there was no sign 
of life but the near-by shrilling of summer 
insects in the rank grass. 

“T hadn’t any place for it,” she said, aloud, 
as if arraigned before the bar of silence. An 
intolerable reproach was in the air, in the 
strident voices rising from the ground, most 


of all in the sombreness of the ravished 
house, upon which she turned her back, 
temporizing. 


“T hadn’t any place for it,” she said, “or 
anything. I don’t know where I'll be or 


what I'll do—” 
Appalled, she faced the strangeness of the 
thought—then rose to meet it. 
“But I’ve got friends!” she said. 
think of Anna Harding’s coming!” 


“ Just 
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ILLUSTRATED BY Rose Ceci, O'NEILL 


tg} ONATHAN TUBBS, JR., had 
been in a triumphant mood 
when he sat down at his 
father’s desk to write the best 
composition of Room 3, Han- 
~ more School. Fifteen min- 
utes later his vanity lay low and he was 
crushed and wretched. When the announce- 









In a triumphant mood. 


ment had been made by the principal that 
Mr. Sands, the celebrated educator visiting 
the city, would be entertained at Hanmore 
School and that all the pupils would com- 
pete in writing compositions, the best of 
which from each room would be read by the 
happy author, great had been the elation 
in the breast of little Jonathan Tubbs, Jr. 
He was head boy of Room 3, and he beheld 
as in a vision his future glory. Was he not 
an adept at writing compositions? 

Each pupil was to choose his or her sub- 
ject; and here had been the first difficulty 


—in fact, so great a difficulty that it had 
not yet been overcome after fifteen minutes 
of struggle. Only a.big fly bumping here 
and there among the curtains and pictures 
witnessed these throes of creative agony and 
listened to the soliloquy that fell from 
mournful lips. 

“Mame Jones ’s goin’ to write about her 
black cat, Mehitable, that died the other day. 
She says she means to make it real sad. 
Everybody’s interested in black cats. There 





Pete is going to write about rabbits. 


are black-cat pictures and black-cat books, 
and Mame says there’s a charm about ’em 
that folks can’t resist. 


She’s goin’ to tell 
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all about Mehitable’s good conduct through 
life till she yielded to temptation and ate a 
rat. Yield not to temptation—there’s the 
moral in it. Then she’s goin’ to finish up 
with the death and the funeral. Pete Sim- 
mons ’s goin’ to write about his rabbits; and 
Jennie King says she’s heard that Mr. Sands 
is fond of birds—so she’s goin’ to think up 
something about her canary. Well, one 
thing sure, I’m not goin’ to write about my 
pets. All my compositions have been about 
trees and vacation and skating and swim- 
ming, but this time 1 want something dif- 
ferent. I ...I1 don’t know...I— Hoo- 
ray! I have it. I'll just get to work.” 


“Of all things that folks can do to make 
it pleasant for each other, I don’t think there 
is anything that equals smiles or better yet 
laughter. And I think, too, we could hard- 
ly live without laughing some, though some 
people do it a great deal more than others. 
You can express almost any feeling by 
laughter and you even see people smile sad- 
ly—but that isn’t the usual way. 

“Some laughter is very loud and hearty 
and makes everybody want to join in. 
There’s sort of a catch in it and a ring in 
it that makes you like the person and glad 
you are there. Those people are often quite 
fat. 





There are times when people ought not to laugh. 


For many minutes the fly buzzed noisily 
and sympathetically around the aspiring 
author’s head. Now and then it took a wise 
look over Jonathan’s shoulder, and once was 
bold enough to walk across the paper un- 
molested. Occasionally it flew away to the 
window and back again, as if to bring him 
light; and finally it was rewarded by seeing 
Jonathan, beaming with satisfaction, throw 
down his pen. Then listening, the fly heard 
him read aloud the sentences that he had 
written expressing his opinion of the “ Power 
of Laughter,” as he called his composition: 


“Some people laugh when they can’t think 
of anything to talk about. I heard one girl 
say it was a great help when she went to 
parties and met strangers. 

“ Between the ages of eight and eighteen 
girls have a very peculiar kind of laugh 
called a ‘giggle.’ They seem to do it all the 
time. Doctor Pratt says it’s one of the chil- 
dren’s diseases. Boys don’t do it very much. 

“Vain people make several uses of laugh- 
ter. When a boy gets a new suit of clothes, 
he usually wants to sneak around the back 
way to church—and sit in the back pew, too, 
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unless he’s had a chance to turn somer- 
saults in the garden when his mother wasn’t 
looking. But when a girl gets a new dress 
she feels dreadful if it rains the first time 


Ay 
Seis 





She is going to make it real sad. 


she wants to wear it; and you don’t catch 
her sitting in the back pew. I’ve noticed 
that girls with new clothes on laugh a good 
deal. People generally laugh a 
lot, too, if they have fine teeth, 
unless they have a very, very bad 
disposition; and I heard Dr. Pratt 
tell mother that wise women try 
to keep their faces looking pleas- 
ant as much as possible—it makes 
them look young so much longer. 

“Of course it’s a great deal nicer to have 
jolly folks around than sober ones, and you 


can’t be very jolly without laughing. So 
laughter is necessary to popularity. 
“Laughter is sometimes used for dis- 


cipline. People never like to be laughed at. 

“Doctors say laughter is good for in- 
digestion; but I have only heard of one man, 
outside of variety shows and professional 
funny men, who laughed on purpose regular- 
ly. Well, this man thought he was sick a 
lot and had an awful bad temper, and his 
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wife got out of patience with him and his 
boys hated to see him come home. He 
wouldn’t go to see a doctor, so one day his 
wife made the doctor come to see him. Well, 
the doctor felt of his pulse and looked at 
his tongue and listened to hear him breathe; 
and then he said, ‘Do you know what’s the 
matter with you? You're unhappy.’ The 
man looked yellower and greener than ever, 
and glared at his wife, and then he said: 
‘Do you think I’m going to pay you two 
dollars for that? I’ve got misery enough.’ 
But the doctor was good-natured and he 
said: ‘ You needn’t pay me anything if you'll 
promise, honor bright, to do what I tell 
you for a month.’ ‘ Well,’ said the man, ‘I'll 
hear what you want me to do first.’ Then 
the doctor wrote out the prescription in good 
plain English, for it didn’t have to be taken 
to the druggist’s, and took his hat and went 
away. 

“This is what was on 
rising laugh five minutes; 


the paper: ‘On 
after breakfast 







~ 


She found laughter useful at a party. 


and luncheon each, laugh ten minutes; after 
dinner laugh fifteen minutes; and don’t for- 
get to laugh just before going to bed.’ Well, 
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Now they laugh regularly every day. 


the man was awfully vexed and his wife and 
boys felt worse than ever; and they made 
up their minds they’d just have to let him 
die. As for the man, he went up-stairs and 
wrote a note, and left it with the doctor’s 
prescription on his wife’s dressing-table, 
where found it after. Then he 
packed his grip and took the next train out 
of town. What the note said was: ‘ Fanny, 
the doctor’s right. I’m off for a month’s 
vacation. Be good to the boys and don’t get 
lonesome. John.’ At the end of the month 
he came back a different man and well as 
could be, because he did what the doctor told 
him. Now he and his wife and the boys 
laugh regularly every day, and they are all 
well and happy, and the man is trying to 
establish laughing clubs wherever there are 
eating clubs. 


she soon 


“Of course there are times when people 
ought not to laugh. For instance, in school 
when the teacher wants it quiet, or at church 
or a funeral. But it’s nice to be happy, and 
laughing is a good way to show it, I think.” 

Such was the result of Jonathan’s toilful 
afternoon. When his article had been duly 
criticised and embellished with red marks, 
he was told, to his great delight, that he was 
considered worthy to play a conspicuous part 
in the day’s programme in honor of the dis- 
tinguished visitor. 

After the eventful occurrence, when Jona- 
than had slipped blushingly to his seat, he 
was gratified to see that the visitor, the 
teachers, and all his edified listeners were be- 
ginning to profit at once by his words of 
friendly counsel. Every face was wreathed 
in smiles. 
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that courage in a sufferer is the greatest 

inspiration in the world, but that without 
this element of courage no spectacle of an- 
other’s sorrow ever stirs a beholder to the 
depths. 

Her declaration grew out of a story I told 
her, of my seeing a mother bidding good-by 
to an only son who was off for a honeymoon 
in Europe. This mother, generally a blithe 
enough person, was so overcome with feeling 
at the dock that most of us thought she was 
going to have a fit of apoplexy. There were 
no last smiles for her son, no wave of the 
hand in good-by—nothing for the departing 
groom to remember of his mother but the 
red, swollen face of a pent-up and overpower- 
ing emotion. 

Most good-bys between people who love 
each other make me want to cry, and I had 
been rather surprised to discover, while wit- 
nessing so sad a leave-taking, that I had had 
no sudden tears nor “ache here in the 
throat.” Afterwards when I was blaming 
myself, wondering why I had not felt more 
sympathetic, and whether my heart had real- 
ly grown cold with age and experience, my 
friend made the remark just quoted above, 
regarding courage in suffering. 

I knew she was right. 

It is the spectacle of courage on the stage, 
of courage in love, or in meeting death and 
disaster, which sets every heart throbbing. 
In books, in pictures, as in every-day life, it 
is everywhere courage which moves us, rous- 
ing our enthusiasm and inspiring new ideals 
in us. The little boy who is hurt and smiles 
through his tears; the dear mother who 
greets us with a cheerful word when we know 
her heart is breaking; the friend who puts 
aside his grief so as to give us only happy 
words in return for the affection we have 
brought him; the man who emerges out of 
disaster, determined to push on—what would 
the world be without the examples they have 
given us? And who of us is there who is 


| HAVE a friend who maintains not only 
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not quickened to nobler resolves by reason 
of the courage which some one in affliction 
has displayed ? 

For courage implies many things. Love 
enters into it, so does patience, so, too, do 
endurance, constancy, unselfishness, thought 
of others, knowledge. Preeminently courage 
implies an ability to hold to the best and 
highest, letting the unessentials go. Its re- 
ward is that, once exercised, it draws the great 
remedial forces to itself. For courage is a 
conqueror. 

We would not have to strive so for courage 
if what we vaguely call “things” were more 
evenly distributed among us, for no one’s 
lot would then seem to him an evil one. If 
we were all hump-backed, or lame, or blind; 
if every husband were unfaithful and every 
child a cross; if we were all poor and no man 
had more than another; if nobody’s son died 
in his early strength, and nobody was loved 
while we sat neglected—then who of us would 
know what sorrows and afflictions were? We 
would take each of them for granted, as a 
Chinaman takes his yellow skin and an In- 
dian his red one. 

It is because we see our estate differing 
from that of our fellows that we are tempted 
to comparisons, and it is in the making of 
these comparisons that a sense of our sor- 
rows, like the knowledge of our afflictions, 
is first born. How would we have known that 
we were poor, unless we had seen some one 
else who was richer? or that our son was un- 
successful unless the son of somebody else 
were making a great mark in the world? 
Would our little children be unhappy with 
only one dress, had they not seen other chil- 
dren with two? 

It comes to this, then: When we begin to 
make comparisons, we begin to suffer. This 


may seem to be a hard saying, but it is a true 
one. 

Think and see. 

You were first stunned when that beauti- 
Then, as your 


ful baby of yours was taken. 

















TO THOSE WHO SUFFER AND ASK WHY 


sense revived, that questioning mind of yours, 
whipped by a stinging sense of rebellion and 
despair, roused you to ask why it had all 
happened to you and to him; why your child 
had been taken and the old decrepit grand- 
mother with half her senses gone should 
have been allowed to live—to outlast your 
baby out of whose untroubled eyes an eternity 
of heavenly promises used to shine at you. 
Where was the divine justice, you ask, or 
what had you done to deserve such sorrow? 
Why was it, too, you questioned, that though 
you loved your baby it had died, while some 
one else who did not want her child had been 
allowed to keep it? 

Or you had worked all your days. You 
had been honest, a good neighbor, a dutiful 
child. Yet sickness overwhelmed you; you 
could make no further headway; all that you 
had accumulated was swept away. In the 
moment of your bitterest despair you remem- 
bered a neighbor across the way, who began 
life when you did, who broke every law that 
you respected, and who, in spite of many 
transgressions, is now happy, well, and suc- 
cessful, while you are broken in health, with- 
out means, and baffled in every direction. 

No wonder you ask “Why”! Nor are you 
to be blamed for asking it. 

“Why?” is the soul’s divinest§ cry. 
“ Why ?” marks the soul’s awakening, the lift- 
ing of its hands in its supplication for en- 
lightenment; the opening of its eyes in its 
straining after wisdom. 

The question “ Why?’ has gone before 
every discovery, every remedy of social ills, 
every cure of grievous diseases, every open- 
ing in- the pathway of knowledge. “ Why?” 
is the great pioneer of all progress, of yours, 
of mine, and of the world’s. It helps us out 
of adversities, out of sorrow and troubles, 
leads from the depths of ignorance into 
light. 

For really it is the meaning of things that 
we are after—the meaning of suffering and 
pain, of sin and disgrace, of poverty, priva- 
tion, and want. If we could all discover that 
meaning, every soul would be at rest—the rest 
that some find in religion, in bowing to 
what they call God’s will. “Great peace 
have they who love Thy law and nothing 
shall offend them,” says the Bible. But what 
is God’s will? asks another. Does it mean 
that we are to submit to evil, or to be recon- 
ciled to seeing our sons and daughters go 
astray? How can I be at peace if I see my 
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child doing wrong, making mistakes that if 
she obeyed me she could never commit? 

But that is not the kind of peace which is 
meant—the peace of letting everything go to 
destruction, your own children among them, 
with no word from you. The peace meant 
for you is the peace which comes from under- 
standing what the laws of individual growth 
and development are; of knowing that in 
your child, as in you, and as in every human 
being, the divine spark is burning; that just 
as you have been led through certain con- 
ditions to your present place, even though 
people worried about you, your child is being 
led. Somehow, somewhere, the divine spark 
will be kindled and the child’s enlighten- 
ment come. Your peace will be found in 
believing—believing that God is working in 
her soul as He worked in yours, as He work- 
ed in that of each of us. He is not going to 
lose a soul. 

No peace is harder to attain than this, 
which comes from knowing that God’s law 
is at work—a law greater than we can at 
present understand, but which is controlling 
the development of husbands, of children, and 
of friends who seem to be going astray. The 
more generous and unselfish you are, the 
harder you will find it to let the law work 
without your interference, for your impulse 
is to do all the work yourself for those you 
love, sparing them the lesson of their own 
experience. Yet it is part of the law of de- 
velopment that each must learn for himself, 
as each learns to walk and to see and to 
think. Experiences are our teachers. 

Sometimes, though we may have asked in 
all humility for light, the meaning of our 
own experiences escapes us, which is why we 
are made to go through the same experience 
again and again. I cannot tell why certain 
sorrows have come to you, while others have 
come to me, but I do know that while try- 
ing to discover the why, you and I at least 
ean live according to the best we know. 
Courage can be ours, cheerfulness, toleration, 
patience—not the patience that sits with 
folded hands, but the patience. that marks a 
growth in the dark. We can wait, believing 
that the seed of some purpose is growing in 
us. To pull up the roots every day in order 
to see whether Nature is doing her work is 
folly. What we, who cannot see, have to 
learn is that some of us are sent into the 
world under “sealed orders.” We do not 
know to what special point we are bound, nor 
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what we are to do when we reach it. But if 
we can’t know now we shall know then, and 
in the mean time who’s to prevent our being 
good soldiers ¢ 

A woman I know is counted poor among 
her friends. She has little or no money, no 
health, much love, one sunshiny window, and 
a plant or two. Each one with whom she 
began life has grown rich, occupying great 
and important places, outstripping her like a 
gay procession that sweeps by one who has 
fallen discomfited by the wayside. Some- 
times the woman has compared her lot and 
rebelled, as she herself has told me. She, 
too, has cried out for the meaning of it all, 
the secret of her own failure and their suc- 
cess. “ Why, why, why?” she has moaned in 
despair. “What ought I to do, how ought 
I to have done?” The other day she came 
to see me. I saw a new light in her eyes, 
and saw that she had found strength. 

“ What is it?” I asked. 

“Only this,” she answered. “I’ve studied 
into it all and thought. Their world is not 
my world, nor my world theirs, and I can 
do nothing to change it. One thing, though, 
I can do. Small as it is, I can make my 
little world serene.” 

She does not know it, but I’ve said it over 
and over again to myself since then: “ Small 
as it is, 1 can make my own little world 
serene.” 

We can all do this, make our little world 
serene, though I still believe, while we are 
doing so, that the “ Why” is sanctioned, if 
we but ask it in the proper spirit. Why 
should you or I, for instance, blame that 
dear woman sewing up there at her window 
for sometimes asking “Why”? She has her 
children to work for, her husband to dress 
for and to please, her house to keep in order, 
and herself to keep poised—all this and more 
to do on so little a year that you and I 
would go down under the problem. How 
could I, indeed, have blamed her, her pale 
face looking into mine as she questioned why 
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it was that some people who had never worked 
should have money to fling away in dissipa- 
tion, while John, who had not a fault in 
the world, could hardly make enough for 
extra car fares? I did not think her wicked to 
wonder, and certainly I would not be cruel 
enough to call her envious. I knew, poor 
dear! that she was simply tired in body and 
soul and mind without knowing how to rest 
herself. 

To know how to rest is to know how to 
grow and recover. Factory girls who stand 
all day on their feet find their rest in dancing 
through the noonday hour. A good laugh 
will rest one person, a new idea another. 
That poor mother with her mind concerned 
with mending and managing would have 
found her rest in one half-hour’s daily read- 
ing of a cheerful book. Then as she sewed 
her mind would have spun a web to catch the 
very sunbeams, lighting up her little world 
till, for all her lack of pennies, it would 
have seemed a shining glory in itself. 

But you, my other friend, you—don’t start 
when I say it—you need common sense. You 
think God has afflicted you with endless 
troubles, and you, too, ask “Why?” Com- 
mon sense ought to teach you that you are 
to blame, not God. If you allow your little 
boy, unrebuked, to kick and scratch you when 
a child, why should you be surprised when 
he hurts you as a lad? Common sense ought 
to teach us that if we neglect ourselves, our 
neighbors will neglect us too. Lack of com- 
mon sense, indeed, is one of the best of all 
answers to “ Why?” 

Let us, then, who suffer go on asking 
“Why,” for “nothing in the whole world is 
meaningless, and suffering least of all.” 
Only let us, when we ask it, remember one 
thing, hard to realize. We have begun to 
recover from our hurt when we have begun 
to question why we were called upon to 
suffer. The cure for the suffering lies in 


ourselves, in whether our asking “ Why” 
means that we wish to remedy or to rebel. 








Paris, Fune, 1906. 


EWILDERING 
B of color is any large fashion- 


able assemblage in these days, 


and the Grand 

Prix race meet- 

ing near Paris 

is an especially 

good occasion 

for observing 

the new fash- 

ions. For the 

lover of dress 

an opportunity 

to really study 
clothes is here, 

yet there are so 

many and ab- 
solutely diverse 

types that it re- 

quires consid- 

erable _ steadi- 

ness not to be 
overwhelmed. The first 
impression is that only 
the most costly cloth- 
ing is possible, that 
every woman must be 
attired like a princess, 
and that the great cost 
makes smart gowns en- 
tirely out of the ques- 
tion for the majority 
of women. 


This is 


depressing 
for the moment, but a 
clever woman, especial- 
ly if French or Ameri- 


ean, refuses to be 
daunted by the display 
of wealth. She begins 
at once to choose 
among all the extrava- 
gance some model that 
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in brilliancy 





Ecru vrussor with embroidered spots and 
guipure to match; edges and sleeves of green. 


may be copied at little cost, and ends 
by evolving the smartest of effects for 
a third of the cost of the original, or 
at least for much less. 


Where there 
are sO many 
different styles 
to be seen there 
are always nov- 
elties, and, as 
from  fashion- 
books, the skirt 
of one gown 
may be chosen 
to go with the 
waist of some 
other. Such as 
are possible to 
make at home 
are selected, 
and details are 
studied. 

The fashion 
of a_ colored 
silk bolero to 
match the hat 
and parasol 
makes practical 
a variety of 
changes with 
one gown, and 
these _ boleros 
are not in the 
least difficult 
to make. Oft- 
en, too, a hat 
and parasol to 
match give a 
delightful- 
ly new effect 
that entirely, 
changes the’ 
costume. These 
accessories are 
really so im- 
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SMART WHITE COAT AND SKIRT trimmed with tucked or embroid- 
ered panels, and heavy white braid outlining the panels. 


portant that they cannot 
too often be insisted on. 
A woman who is noted 
for always looking smart- 
ly gowned, and who boasts 
that she spends less on 
her clothes than does any 
one of her friends, says 
that she solves the prob- 
lem by having a good 
black street gown each 
spring and autumn, and 
two white gowns for sum- 
mer. The remainder 
of her dress allowance is 
spent on waists (which 
she makes herself), on 
hats, parasols, shoes, and 
gloves. The gowns are all 
on the tailor-made order, 
eut short, and rather se- 
vere in style. No mem- 
tion is made of thin mus- 
lin frocks, which she 
makes so simply that they 
last from season to sea- 
son, and which cost al- 
most nothing. 

At the Grand Prix 
races are seen the most 
fascinating costumes, 
made of silk, linen, 
voile, or cloth. Elaborate 
though they seem, the 
styles are almost without 
exception quite possible 
of imitation, more so, in 
truth, than some far less 
costly gowns. 

A gown of white cloth, 
the coat and skirt being 
trimmed with panels of 
tucking outlined by heavy 
braid, is charming. The 
skirt, cut and made by 
a French dressmaker, is 
most graceful in effect, 
but would be difficult to 
copy as to shape, perhaps. 
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It may be a simple circular skirt The simple but extremely smart 
with the front panel set in, and the model of white cloth or linen, with 
same style of trimming may be fol- a band of open-work at the front of 
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lowed. As to the 
jacket, if the very 
smart full little 
jacket illustrated 
would not be be- 
coming in its 
lines,a plain pony- 
jacket or Eton 
may be used in- 
stead, and the 
trimming be 
modified as much 
as is necessary to 
suit the shape. 
For autumn this 
model will be a 
very good one. It 
may be copied in 
darker cloths, and 
a silk or mohair 
braid may be used. 
Such a gown as 
the first one il- 
lustrated in this 
article may be 
used as a model 
for the combina- 
tion of new ma- 
terial with some 
material of which 
one has a short al- 
lowance —a_ rem- 
nant bought at a 
bargain or the re- 
mains of an out- 
of - fashion silk 
gown. Cloth, in 
the thin chiffon 
weave which is so 
popular this year, 
or a plain soft 
satin, may be used 
with a figured silk, 
with bands of new 
lace or strips of 
all-over lace. 


VERY SMART GowN of embroidered linen made over sheer linen lawn; pale 
green silk revers on the apron front and sleeves. 
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The gown of mauve silk may 
have almost as smart an effect 


( without the applied figures and > 
\ 4 the open-work embroidery. It é* 
mats, is a good model, graceful and * 
/ novel, and not too difficult nor 
too expensive. When one sees ( a. 
i a gown of embroidered voile or = 


such a gown, no matter how 
charming it may be, is not to 
be thought of by the home 
dressmaker. As a rule, if the 3 
design be carefully studied, it 4 
will be discovered that the em- 


silk the first impression is that | ea 
y 
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‘S SIMPLE WHITE COAT AND skirt, the former trimmed 
v with stitched bands and inlet with a bit of embroidery. 


the jacket is well worth copying in linen, 
serge, or cloth, either in white or in col- 
ors. On this page appears another of 
the extremely smart little full taffeta 
jackets which are so helpful an accessory 
of dress. The lingerie collar and vest in 
this jacket are a delightfully dainty Gai ak > tien tthe Kade a ik 
feature, which adds to its beauty. dark taffeta to be worn with light gowns. 
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broidery can be dis- 
pensed with on the 
skirt at least, and that 
in the trimming of the 
waist pieces of lace or 
embroidery from the 
family lace-box can be 
called into play. 

Of course there are 
gowns of such expen- 
sive fabrics, or trim- 
med and made in such 
a costly way, that it 
would be foolish to at- 
tempt to imitate them. 
The general lines, how- 
ever, will furnish sug- 
gestions for simpler 
materials, in many in- 
stances; in others the 
model, being impos- 
sible, must simply be 
passed by. 

Women who live in 
large cities have a 
great advantage over 
those who live at a 
distance from the cen- 
tre of fashion. In the 
city, as the season ad- 
vances, model gowns 
can be bought at half 
price; rare bargains 
are found at the fash- 
ionable dressmaking 
establishments and 
large shops after the 
rush is over. But an 
immense amount of 
shabby finery is put on 
sale, too, and the wom- 
an who cannot take 
advantage of these 
sales has the econ- 
sciousness that her 
clothes, though per- 
haps fewer and sim- 
pler, suit her better 
than ready-made ones. 


WORN AT 
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Gown of mauve toile de soie over a blouse of mousseline with black 
satin cuffs and belt; applied circles of the toile de soie worked with silk. 
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HE fashions in dress for small 
T boys of the present day are plain 
and practical. The mother of 
sons who some time ago were gradua- 
ted from the charms of picturesque 





Wuire tinen surr for a boy of three to five. 


boyhood into the hopelessly prosaic 
“long pants” period looks wistfully 
at the suits for wee men of 1906, and 
sighs as she remembers kilts and 
Fauntleroy jackets and Highland cos- 
tumes. None of these is to be seen 
nowadays, and even the frivolousness 
of the gay red sash that once upon a 
time brightened the blue sailor suit of 
the six-year-old laddie has gone. 
Decidedly, the mother of to-day’s 








& LITTLE BOY 
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small boys has life made easy for her. 
There are no voluminous white skirts 
decked out in needlework and lace for 
her to make, no white petticoats to 
wear under the kilts, no velvet suits 
to be embroidered. To-day’s boy goes 
into trousers when he comes out of his 
baby frocks, and he and his women 
folk alike seorn the furbelows that 
made Fauntleroy beautiful to the 
sentimentally inclined, and the object 
of derision to little vulgar boys of 
commonplace traditions and surround- 
ings. 

When the three-year-old child doffs 
his infant skirts he dons a Russian- 





Linen Ox CLovrn sutrt for a three-year-old boy. 














ON DRESSING 





SIMPLE WHITE DUCK SAILOR suIT for a boy of six. 


blouse suit. This consists of bloomer 
trousers, full in the seat and leg and 
gathered into a band below the knee, 
and a blouse made in one piece, long 
enough to reach from the neck to just 
above the knee, pleated, and belted at 
the waist. Sometimes the belt is of 
leather, sometimes of the same ma- 
terial as the suit. It never fastens 
tightly, but droops to a point in front 
in the mode made familiar a couple of 
years ago by the extremists in the 
straight-front, long-waisted effects. 
Although the general style of these 


A LITTLE BOY 





suits is practically the same, the ma- 
terials as well as the minor details 
leave room for variety. The suits for 
dressy wear are usually white piqué or 
duck—a!l white or trimmed occasion- 
ally with narrow bands of blue or red, 
or adorned with buttons. I speak of 
“trimming” and “adornment,” but 
nothing must be allowed to detract 
from the severity of the style. Any 
garniture is in the shape of simple 
pipings of the color preferred, and the 
buttons are big pearl affairs that will 
stand a visit to the wash-tub. 





A FLANNE!. suIT for summer outdoor wear 
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LiIngN OR FLANNEL RussIAN sutT for a small boy. 


For play and outdoor sports the 
Russian-blouse suits come in striped 
galatea—the good old galatea which 
was the standby of mothers half a 
generation back as it is to-day— 
brown holland, crash, and the ugly 
but serviceable khaki cloth. Mothers 
of especially destructive small boys 
are sometimes known ‘to resort to 
denim for the very rough-and-tumble 
suits, and these are well worth while 
for the child who expects to spend his 
summer in the “real” country. 
Chambrays and seersuckers are also 
employed, and are cooler for the hot- 
test days than the stouter stuffs, al- 
though far less serviceable. 

By the time a child reaches nine 
or ten some provision must be made 
for a dressy suit if he is by way of 
going to parties, or if there are pos- 
sibilities of dancing-school recep- 
tions. The sailor suit in white duck 





or white serge is correct for these 
functions, but if this is not desired 
an Eton suit may be worn. This is 
the generally accepted dress suit for 
boys in England, and is becoming 
more common here. ‘Long trousers 
are worn with this, a stiff-bosomed 
white shirt, rolling Eton collar and 
black Windsor tie, open waistcoat, 
and the short Eton jacket, which is 
more familiar here as an article of 
women’s dress than of boys’. The 
correct color for the trousers is a 
rather light gray, either plain or in 
stripes, although an American modi- 
fication has been made, and black 
trousers also are shown with Eton 
suits. 




























ON DRESSING A LITTLE BOY 


automobile caps, yachting caps, round 
hats in wool and white or colored 
duck, Rough Rider hats in felt, straw 
sailors, are all shown, and there seems 
to be no marked preference. 

It is the part of wisdom to put a 
little money into the suits of over- 
alls which some sensible houses offer 
now for the use of boys. These are 
made on the same pattern as those 
used by workmen, and may either be 
worn over the other clothing, or in 
the most torrid times serve as sub- 
stitutes for trousers and vest. 








SMALL BOY'S AFTERNOON surT of white linen 


For the boy who does not wish to 
wear the long-trousered Eton suit or 
the sailor, there is the Tuxedo suit, 
which is simply an adaptation to a 
boy’s use and size of the style worn 
by men. The trousers for this are 
short and straight—not bloomers— 
and the black coat, white shirt, low 
vest, and tie are copied from the 
man’s Tuxedo suit. But the boys 
who assume this dress at so tender an 
age are few and far between, and the 
dressy sailor or the Eton suit is 
more frequently seen. 

There is little change this season 
in boys’ headgear. Tam o’ Shanters, 
bicycle caps, the small “ college caps,” 
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LL details of dress are consid- 
ered more than usually im- 
portant this season, so much 

so that it is necessary to consider 
them in planning one’s summer out- 
fit. Shoes, hats, and parasols, as well 
as gloves, to match the gown are 


THE LATEST LITTLE LINGERIE HAT trimmed with 
a flowered ribbon with red roses at the back 


among the extreme luxuries if the 
fashion is carried too far. Only a 
woman of large means ean afford to 
have many gowns of different colors 
and accessories to match each one. 
The planning of the clever woman 
consists in so arranging the colors of 
her wardrobe that a few pairs of 
shoes and gloves, and two or three 
hats, and one or two parasols will do 
duty for all occasions without any 


clash of discordant color notes. She 
may elect to wear white most of the 
time, and so use one good smart 
white hat, a good pair of white shoes 
and gloves, and a white parasol over 
and over again. Or gray may be 
her preferred color, and may be 
followed in voile, silk, linen, and 
muslins with great saving of expense, 
while she is always well equipped as 
to details. 

Silk petticoats, gloves, veils, 
blouses, belts, separate stocks, and 
buckles all may be purchased with 
this gray note in mind. The few 
gowns, with accessories which are 
separate from the gown and so al- 
most transform it, will do the duty 
of twice their number, and with 
much saving of trouble as to making. 

Parasols play quite a prominent 
part in the season’s costumes. For- 





SMART SAILOR HAT of gray Panama straw with a 
double edge of white straw ; band and bow of gray velvet. 
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STIFF LINEN COLLAR; soft belt of wide white satin ribbon with 
gold slides; carriage parasol with folding handle; stock of Irish 
lace and lawn ; large square collar for a child 


tunately for the general 
public—that zreat majority 
who may only admire the 
exquisite lace and embroid- 
ered ones with handles of 
tortoise shell or amber 
fashion allows that the 
simple parasol in plain col- 
ors is extremely smart. 
A band of lace insertion 
(quite easily put in at 
home) can be added, while 
a frill of lace will trans- 
form a plain white silk 
parasol into a smart and 
elaborate affair. As a rule 
light colors are preferred 
even with dark gowns, for a 
light parasol to match a 
light hat makes even a 
dark costume look season- 
able and attractive. Long 
handles are the most fash- 
ionable, while the fad for 
the hinged ones that can 
be folded for travelling 
still finds favor. 

Colored shoes and stock- 
ings to match are a very 
expensive and at the same 
time an attractive fashion. 
All colors are worn and 
are considered smart. Yet 
at the same time women of 
conservative taste are nev- 
er in favor of anything 
over-conspicuous, and find 
it quite possible to be satis- 
fied with black, brown, and 
white shoes. Suéde, or un- 
dressed kid, shoes are fash- 
ionable; in black they are 
not very satisfactory, as 
they soon look dull and 
gray; patent leather is 
more serviceable, but much 
less comfortable. 

Pumps as walking shoes 
are uncomfortable and in- 
appropriate, but they are 
in favor in both kid and 
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patent leather. The toes 
are more pointed 
than was fashionable 
last year, and there is 
a great tendency to 
the exaggeratedly high 
French heel even for 
walking shoes. Too 
much emphasis cannot 
be laid on the fact of 
this being a most fool- 
ish fashion. Where 
money is no object and 
shoes can be made to 
order all such eccen- 
tricities of style are 
possible, but the  or- 
dinary, especially the 
cheap ready-made, shoe 
with the heel in the 
centre of the foot is in 
extremely bad taste and 
is not worn by well-bred 
women. <A _ black or 
brown shoe, with stock- 
ing to match, in the 
street, and __ slippers, 
black with open-work 
black silk stockings or 
in some color witb 
stockings like them for 
home wear, are the best 
style. 

Almost~ without ex- 
ception shirt-waists have 
collars that are not de- 
tachable, but there are 
many attractive and 
quite new designs in 
lace and soft linen col- 
lars that look well with 
lawn or silk waists. 
The lace ones with tie 
to match are becoming, 
and bits of old lace can 
be used most effectively 
in them. The yoke and 
collar combined also 
provide a use for bits 
of old lace that are not 
otherwise available. 


TOILET ACCESSORIES 








SUMMER SHOES AND STOCKINGS from smart shops, made to match 
gowns; the stockings show the new clocks, which are of open-work 
instead of the usual silk embroidery. 
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elaboration and exaggeration 
in dress already show that 
fashions are on the eve of a change 
and that much simpler styles are in 


A S has been predicted, the over- 





Simpce stovse of fine sheer white linen; narrow 
tucks and little pleated frills of the linen 


prospect. In the mean time there is 
no lack of perfectly satisfactory mod- 
els to be found for the woman who 
has to consult strict economy in 
selecting her clothes. Gingham and 
linen gowns are worn now, for in- 











for all 


occasions, 


sorts of 
when a year ago a silk, voile, or at 
all events an elaborate embroidered 
muslin, would have been considered 


stance, 


essential. And these ginghams and 
linens need not be of the most ex- 
pensive quality; provided the color 
and pattern are attractive and the 
gown well made, the material itself 
may be of the cheapest. 


‘2 





ARS, 


Bouse of very fine soft white lawn and face 
bands, designed to be worn with a corselet skirt. 
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most expensive fashion, provided 
her gown has the smart touch that 
shows the wearer has taken the 
trouble to choose what is becoming. 

The colored linen gowns are ex-— 
tremely fashionable this season and 
in some respects are more econom- 
ical than the white ones. The ex- 
pense of constant laundering is 
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Simrce Gown of linen or colored pongee with 
bands of cross-stitch embroidery; white guimpe. 


Handsome embroideries, expen- 
sive laces, finest hand-work, are by 
no means out of fashion. In truth, 
they are as much in demand as ever 
for women who dress expensively 
and to whom money is no object. 
Sut the woman dressed in a simple 
well-made gown need not feel out SIMP1LE MOKNING Dress of écru linen with bias bands 
of place among those gowned in the stitched on; guimpe of tucked cream batiste, 
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Gown of blue silk-finished linen trimmed with bands of blue 
and black embroidery on white; white guimpe. 
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BatuinG-suit of blue serge with blue and white 
braid; scarlet yoke and undersleeves. 





saved and there is no neces- 
sity for much expense in 
trimming, whereas the smart- 


est white gowns are elab- 


orately trimmed. A coarser 
and less expensive quality 
looks better in colors than 
in white. Some of these 
rose, blue, or green linens 
are made in strictly tailored 


~~ - 
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CORSELET SKIRT BATHING -suIT of blue 
with white bands and black braid. 


fashion. A_ fascinating lit- 
tle gown of colored linen, 
blue or pink, is possible for 
home manufacture. The skirt 
has a plain front breadth, 
the sides and back are gathered, 
and the only trimming is 
stitched bands, with small 


pearl buttons on the sides of SimPLE SUMMER Dress of all-over English eyelet embroidery 
the front breadth. The waist in bands and pleats and white linen of a light-weight grade. 
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SIMPLE TRAVELLING OR SHOPPING suIT of check- 
ed gingham or silk made on the bias. 


suggests the sailor blouse, but the 
stitched band may be separate if de- 
sired. The chemisette is of tucked 
lawn in the original model, but can 
be of the lawn with entre-deux of 
Valenciennes or entirely of lace. The 
gathered skirt would not be becoming 
to a stout figure, but a gored or cir- 
cular skirt trimmed in the same style 
would be just as smart. 


Extremely effective are the checked 
ginghams, and it is considered far 
smarter to make them up without em- 
broidery. Some of the skirts are 
rather elaborate in design; others are 





KLUE LINEN MOKNING FROCK wih chemisette of 
white lawn ; stitched bands and front panel 


extremely simple. A comparatively 
easy model to copy has a gored skirt 
with three circular flounces. 
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must necessarily be an expensive one, but, 

fortunately for most of us, this is a mis- 
taken conclusion. They forget that there are 
now as beautiful colors in cotton as in silk, 
and as graceful shapes in oak as in ma- 
hogany. The list of fundamental principles 
underlying the art of interior decoration and 
furnishing contains no reference to expense 
and materials, nor does it, as many contend, 
demand the presence of an unlimited purse 
to make the fulfilment of its requirements 
practicable. 

We cannot deny that a generous income has 
the power of smoothing out the path to art, 
and of making ideals possible which might 
otherwise be impossible, but if we make har- 


ie many people’s minds an artistic home 





AN ARTS AND CRAFTS 


ROOM IN 


mony our ideal and are willing to adapt the 
methods of obtaining it to the means at our 
command, and in addition to that are willing 
to add the virtue of unlimited patience to 
our undertaking, we will find the results won- 
derfully satisfying. We Americans are too 
much inclined to hurry, too anxious to get 
things finished and off our hands, whether 
they are satisfactory or not. If we have 
money we can hurry much faster than if we 
have not, but if one falls into the mistaken 
impression that money is the first if. not the 
only essential, as so many are continually 
doing, she will soon appreciate her mistake. 

She who is foreed by the limitations of her 
income to think not once, but many times, 
before making an expenditure may have cause 





GREEN AND COPPER. 
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for thanks in the end, since the process of insuring a perfect harmony in the end which 
stopping to think is in fact the first and most would otherwise be impossible. It will pre- 
important step toward the ideal she hopes to vent her yielding to a chance temptation 














THE ARTISTIC USE OF PIECES OF ANTIQUE BRASS. 


when wandering through the shops, 
simply because a thing seems pretty 
and desirable for the moment, or pos- 
sibly because it is undoubtedly a bar- 
gain. It will keep her from allowing 
a seductive salesman, who knows 
nothing of her needs, to make her de- 
cisions for her, since he is quite sure 
of himself and what he wants her to 
buy, while she is very uncertain. 

We can all gaze about us at in- 
numerable evidences of these mistakes 
of ours and sigh over their substantial 
air of having come to stay, their sub- 
lime uncensciousness of their own in- 
congruity, and their complete indif- 
ference to the wrath daily growing 
within us over their irritating former 
cost and present usefulness which for- 
bids their banishment to the upper 
realms. They are unquestionably there 
to stay for a generation or so at least, 
and under those conditions must un- 
doubtedly form a part of our future 
plans. We must compromise with 
them as best we may if we are to have 
harmony. 

If there are some pieces of furniture 
which we hope to change in the near 
future it is better to make our plans 
regardless of them, bearing with them 
as patiently as possible until the happy 
day comes for their removal. Who has 
not endeavored to shut her eyes to a 
detestable pink or brown paper covered 
with characterless gilt scrolls, and 
struggled with the problem of obtain- 
ing a questionable harmony with it, 
until the landlord thought proper to 
remove it? Happy indeed is she who 
may start with four bare walls, and 
with the consideration of light and 
proportion only to influence her in the 
formation of her scheme. She, too, 
will not be able to carry out all her 
dreams at once, but she can make her 


reach. When she stops to think let it not be plan and develop it slowly from year to year 
first of details, but of the whole, if perfect with growing interest and enthusiasm. 


harmony is to be her ideal. Very likely it 


This plan should include a definite idea as 


will not be possible for her to carry out her to the colors she is to use in each room, on 
plan in its entirety for many a long year, walls, floor, and upholstery, so that when she 
possibly never, but the unifying scheme must buys a new chair or has an old chair re- 
be there, controlling all her purchases, and covered she will be able to keep to certain 








as 





colors which in the end she hopes to work 
into a uniform scheme, although all the other 
details, even the apparent foundations them- 
selves, may not be strictly within the color 
limit. Our rooms now open so closely into 
one another, on the ground-floor at least, that 
it is important to consider the rooms in re- 
lation to one another as well as by themselves. 
The colors must harmonize or each separate 
room will stand off by itself, and we will 
miss our ideal harmony as completely as 
when the d‘fferent parts of the same room do 
not harmonize. 

Many people secure harmony by using dif- 
ferent tones of the same color on the walls of 
all adjoining rooms, introducing harmonious 
contrasting tones in small amounts in the 
different rooms to give variety. Others will 
have a blue room on one side of a hall, a 
blue and green paper on the hall, and a 
green room on the other side. 
Opening out of the green 
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in the beginning. This is the case with bed- 
room curtains and summer furnishings of all 
kinds. But when it comes to wall-papers and 
upholstery materials, which in every case 
‘arry with them the necessary cost of ex- 
pensive labor, and rugs which, if durable at 
all, must involve the outlay of considerable 
money under any circumstances, it is wiser 
to look ahead and to put more money into a 
reliable color and durable material in the be- 
ginning. 

We all know that it is well to be on our 
guard against cottons, although many of the 
mercerized materials are recommended very 
highly. Some cotton tapestries hold their 
colors very well, and a mercerized cotton 
rep is about the only cheap artistic material 
for portiéres. In some colors this material 
will last for many years. A delicate Suéde 
green, the most fleeting color of all, lasted 





room there may be a yellow 
room. To make a perfect 
unity bits of green are in- 
troduced into the yellow 
room, and bits of yellow into 
the green room. This ques- 
tion of color harmony, all- 
important to the formation 
of an artistic home, is, there- 
fore, almost entirely a mat- 
ter of thought, study, and 
experience, not of expense. 
It is perfectly true that it is 
easier to get an unlimited 
variety of beautiful soft col- 
ors in more expensive ma- 
terials than it is in the 
cheaper materials. It is also 
true that there are many 
dangerously attractive colors 
in all furnishing materials 
which we must guard 
against if the price is sus- 
piciously low. Cheap ma- 
terials frequently mean 
cheap dyes, and on that ac- 
count are not at all to be 
relied upon. Sometimes it 
is worth taking the risk if 
the cost is not great and 
there is no labor involved. 
Then we are willing to change frequently; 
and have a variety for the same price that 
we would pay for something more durable 





“AN ARTISTIC CORNER” MADE BY A SIMPLE BOOKSHELF. 


two years ina very sunny room. It was then 
dyed the original color, and at the end of 
three years looks very well indeed. The 
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original cost was fifty cents a yard and the 
width fifty inches, so that if it had not been 
possible to dye it it could not have been con- 
sidered extravagant to replace it. There is 
a great difference in the staying powers of 
different dyes. Violet and purple are the 
most transient. Suéde green is also danger- 
Red and old-blue are moderately last- 
ing, and the yellows and browns are the great- 
est possible comfort. We can consequently 
run greater risks in buying cheaper materials 
in yellows than we can in greens and purples. 

The daintiest of materials for window- 


ous. 


AN EFFECTIVE FERN IN A BRASS 


curtains may be had at very teasonable prices 
—madras in plain white or colors, from 
thirty-five cents a yard up to two dollars; 
Swiss muslin, fifteen cents up; nets, thirty- 
five cents up; chintz, twenty-five cents; dimi- 
ties at fifteen cents; printed linens and thin 
silks at ninety cents; and India and Japa- 
nese prints at thirty-five cents. Those in 
which the colors are inclined to change are 
so cheap that they can be changed when 
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necessary. In many of them with proper 
washing the colors will last for years. 

Curtains, draperies, and upholstery can be 
replaced at much less expense than wall- 
papers, consequently it is well to put our 
extra money there in the beginning, if pos- 
sible. A satisfactory wall, moreover, is more 
than half the battle won. More than that, 
the price per roll of wall-paper is small com- 
pared with the price of labor for putting it 
on. The price of labor is always the same, 
and will be the same every time we are 
obliged to replace a cheap paper that has 
faded, possibly the first year that it 
was put on. Plain or self-toned pa- 
pers in medium tones are far the 
most satisfactory papers for living- 
rooms, and these must be of fairly 
good quality to retain their color any 
time at all. A few reliable papers 
of this kind may be found at fifty 
and sixty cents a roll. Of cheaper 
ones, especially cartridge-papers, it is 
well to beware, and in the more fleet- 
ing colors it is safer to pay more and 
to be quite sure in every case that 
you are dealing with a reliable firm 
that dares to confess that a twenty- 
five-cent green paper is not to be 
trusted. Light dainty bedroom pa- 
pers are quite safe at twenty-five and 
thirty cents, even less. A _ white 
ground and a small dainty figure con- 
taining comparatively little color can 
cause very little trouble even if it 
does fade somewhat, which it is not 
apt to do. A light yellow paper is 
extremely satisfactory. 

In rugs and carpets, woollen is 
safest, and the quiet, dark self tones 
are much more artistic than the ob- 
trusive designs so prevalent. The 
real Orientals are an extravagance 
which is undoubtedly an economy in 
the end, but the outlay at the begin- 
ning is too great for a modest house- 
keeper whose needs are so exacting that 
luxuries must wait. The colors in the cheap- 
est of these are generally crude, so that when 
we find the colors we want they are indeed 
a luxury. Very satisfactory colors may be 
found in the Scotch ingrain rugs, one nine 
by twelve costing about twenty-five dollars. 
An American ingrain of the same size is 
worth about fifteen dollars. The Brussels 
average about twenty-seven dollars and a 














half; the Wiltons, thirty-five; the Axmin- 
sters, the royal Wiltons, and the Saxonys, 
about fifty. There are very attractive wood- 
fibre rugs in greens and wood browns which 
are warranted to last at least two seasons 
at ten dollars and a half for this size. Jap- 
anese fibre rugs average about twenty-eight 
dollars; cotton Cashmere rugs in dark colors, 
fifteen dollars; and the Chinese jute and cot- 
ton, twenty-nine, thirty-seven, etc. These 
latter are very beautiful. The dark greens, 
blues, and reds are very rith and artistic, and 
the blues and. white, greens and white, etc., 
are fascinating. They cannot warrant them, 
but in many cases where the light is not too 
bright, or in summer homes, it would pay 
to try them. Mattings are always practical 
and fresh-looking. The plain China matting 
is the most durable. This may be had by the 
roll, forty yards in a roll, for sixteen dollars. 

The Japanese matting, finer and much 
more artistic, much of it figured with quaint 
artistic Japanese flowers in soft colors, costs 
twenty-eight dollars for the same size roll. 
This is beautiful, but a little doubtful as to 
durability. Grass matting averages about 
thirty-eight cents a yard. Other coverings 
for the floors are the plain fillings, and they 
are always satisfactory, the ingrain fillings 
almost as much so as the more expensive 
velvets. Denim is frequently used under 
rugs. It must, of course, be thoroughly lined, 
but the colors are very good. 

The harmony of color must further be 
maintained in the color of the woodwork and 
furniture. The woodwork and mantel must 
be the same if possible, and although the 
furniture need not be exactly like these it 
must bear a certain relation to them, and all 
the pieces of furniture must be the same 
color if possible. White woodwork is the 
characteristic Colonial background for ma- 
hogany furniture. Dark oak furniture in 
Mission shapes suggests woodwork stained as 
much like it as possible. We are just learn- 
ing the value of stains and they are being 
used more and more for floors, furniture, and 
the standing wood finish. Odd pieces of 
furniture very much out of harmony in col- 
or may be united to the general color scheme 
in this way, and interesting and unusual color 
schemes may be worked out by breaking away 
from the conventional colors and methods of 
finishing. 

With all the coloring in harmony, there is, 
in addition, a harmony of style and atmos- 
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phere to be sought and struggled for. The 
furniture in our rooms must not indicate too 
many periods and fashions. Even if they 
were the same color, a Mission armchair 
would be decidedly incongruous placed beside 
a Sheraton table. We must keep our Oo- 
lonial pieces together if possible; our nine- 
teenth-century black walnut also together; 
and the Mission period most decidedly by it- 
self. Renaissance-lace curtains are entire- 
ly out of place in a Flemish dining-room, 
and homespun in a Louis XVI. reception- 
room. The bric-d-brac may be as conspicu- 
ously incongruous in this respect as larger 
articles of furniture. 

Almost of equal importance with harmony 
in the artistic furnishing of a home, especial- 
ly at moderate cost, is simplicity. The 
beauties of simplicity are very frequently 
forgotten under the mistaken impression that 
ornament is beauty, that the more ornament 
and decoration we have the more art we 
have. Beautiful ornament perfectly executed 
and properly placed is indeed beautiful, but 
in that direction we cannot limit our prices. 
Only the best, and consequently the most ex- 
pensive, is possible, since the best requires 
the work of the most skilled artisans and the 
best materials to work upon. We must never 
be satisfied with poor workmanship, cheap 
materials, and florid imitations. They are 
never either artistic or beautiful.. Fortunate- 
ly for us, plain surfaces, simple, graceful 
outlines, and rich soft colors are beautiful 
enough without ornament. Simplicity de- 
mands a few pieces of furniture, and those 
strong, well made, without ornament, and 
harmonious in color, the coverings inconspicu- 
ous in design and harmonious in color also. 
The wall-papers must be as plain as possible, 
especially if they are to form a background 
for pictures, the pictures few and good, the 
bric-a-brac simple and fulfilling the rigorous 
demand that each piece shall be more beautiful 
than the space which it occupies. The rugs 
must be quiet in color and design, the entire 
effect restful, beautiful, and harmonious, 
showing no effort toward the artistic, but 
simply being artistic. With the added 
touches of individuality, growing plants, 
books, flowers, and innumerable home touches 
which in themselves are inexpensive, the sim- 
plest home may easily become far more truly 


artistic than the thoughtlessly furnished 
house of which the cost was almost 
unlimited. 
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Il.—THE WIFE WHO IS IN DANGER OF 


wives when they are asked the crucial 

question, What would you do if your 
husband seemed inclined to fall in love with 
another woman / 

One answer is, “I wouldn’t do anything; 
I'd let him go!” and the other, “I'd flirt 
with some one myself.” Further than this 
the imagination does not seem to go. 

The first answer, translated, means: “If 
my husband could fall so far from my ideal 
of him he wouldn’t be my husband any 
more. I would feel only indifference and 
contempt for him.” 

The other answer is of a different calibre: 
“If he sees that he is in danger of losing 
me he may regain his interest in me. What 
another man admires he may admire too, 
and find that he loves me best, after all. At 
any rate, he will find that he cannot neglect 
me with impunity.” 

Both answers are, of course, superficial 
and based on the feeling of the moment— 
the feeling of “getting even.” But the 
woman who is in danger of losing her hus- 
band’s affections will have many moments 
not to be evolved into sentences so clear-cut 
and self-sufficient. If a woman does know 
that her affection is killed for a man when 
she finds him beginning to be attracted else- 
where, then, indeed, the situation is simpli- 
fied. If one no longer loves, everything is 
ended—the worst hurt is over. But in real 
life the woman who speaks the most proudly 
is the one who finds it most impossible to 
live up to that ultimatum of indifference. 
To see the one she loves daily, in all the in- 
timate domestic happenings, to have every- 
thing speak of those cords of married life 
by which they are bound together, to know 
that there are still times when he is tender 
and she is dear—oh, that is not to wish him 
to go! He must stay and love her best, or 
she will die. 

And the woman who counts on the effect 


[wines are two stock answers given by 


LOSING HER HUSBAND’S AFFECTION 


of conspicuous flirting isn’t usually much 
more successful with her theory. There is 
a society in which the flirtations of the 
married are usual and expected—but they 
are a part of the great game that leads to 
divorces, not reconciliations. 

It is a humiliating fact that the right 
person to coquette with often refuses to ma- 
terialize at the right time. The very woman 
who boldly exploits her intention may live 
in a humdrum circle of husbands and fathers 
who are perfectly content with their own 
wives. She might sparkle theatrically, but 
there would certainly be nobody to sparkle 
back, except, perhaps, some odious, under- 
bred man, who would instantly become briim- 
ful of conceit, and whom she would loathe 
forever after. And .even in that society 
where opportunity and the man are not 
lacking, few husbands seem to be won back 
by such reprisal. Instead of being attracted 
anew, Archibald is apt to consider angrily 
that Ethel is making a fool of herself. It 
is the divorce court that is led up to, and 
not reconciliation. 

There are, as we all know, men who are 
essentially immoral, who cannot be kept con- 
stant by any amount of wifely finesse or 
affection. One might as well say, to begin, 
that the wives to whom this little talk is 
addressed are supposed to belong to the 
great rank and file of the married—those 
who are ordinarily respectable and loving. 
But there are numberless situations in mar- 
ried life, even among those couples of whom 
it is said, “How devoted they are to each 
other!” that may always be one of two 
things—that may begin and dissolve, or be- 
gin and materialize into something unex- 
pected and disquieting. The spiritual posi- 
tion of two people toward each other may 
change in a day or an hour, in spite of that 
mistaken foregone conclusion that it can 


never change. A man may never fail in 
affectionate tenderness and a strict sense 




















of obligation toward the woman he has made 
his wife, but there is no vow in the marriage 
service that can make him enjoy her society. 
That, in the slang phrase of the day, is “ up 
to her.” 

Marriage isn’t a set of rules. It is a con- 
dition of life, made by the characters of the 
two people who enter into it. There are 
homes that seem of a deadly dulness, fit to 
drive any man abroad; there are women 
whose daily conversation consists of nothing 
but complaint about servants, and house- 
keeping and nerves and the press of engage- 
ments, and disappointing dressmakers; com- 
plaints of lack of money, or complaints of 
the strain of shopping with it. There are 
women who are too absorbed in their chil- 
dren to consider the children’s father; wom- 
en who have no knowledge of their husband’s 
business lives beyond the fact that those 
husbands forget the commissions given them 
in the morning, and are too tired in the 
evening to want to go out anywhere—a 
seathing fact, which somehow militates 
against a man. And there are women, a 
larger class, perhaps, than all of these, good, 
unselfish, loving, who lack disastrously in 
some fine quality of humor, of appreciation, 
of friendliness. 

The wife who is her husband’s comrade has 
little to fear. It is one of the greatest fac- 
tors in keeping him always hers—that of 
being “friends” with him—in being truly 
interested in all he does and plans and wishes 
for, and having the comrade sense of humor 
that can always laugh at “his” jokes and 
make merry by the way, instead of taking 
account of everything with terrible serious- 
ness. -If you can smile openly with him at 
his fancy for another, and even tease him a 
little about it, the fancy isn’t likely to ever 
amount to very much. What is forbidden 
is, we know, always more tempting. Many 
and many a situation has been saved because 
a wife was so true a friend to her husband 
that she persistently refused to regard it 
seriously. There are women who go heroic- 
ally further, who never betray the slightest 
knowledge of the unspoken, women who win 
a renewed empire over some lovable but 
morally weak soul by a wonderful self-pos- 
session; who see a husband not only in dan- 
ger of falling in love with some one else, 
but deeply, terribly, infatuated. Such a wife 
invites her rival to her house, is seen with 
her everywhere, so that there is no permitted 
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scandal. She knows that an infatuation, 
from its very nature, will die if it is not op- 
posed. ‘A wife like that suffers martyrdom 
all along the way—but she may have happy 
years afterwards. 

On the other hand, it is a very strange 
thing that so few women consider the cir- 
cumstances of their lives as in any way re- 
lated to or influenced by their own actions. 
Minor calamities come upon them again and 
again, as if directly the manifestations of 
Providence, instead of by their own agency. 
Take a household where the servants come 
and go incessantly, yet where the distracted 
mistress never thinks to change a rule or 
abate one jot or tittle of her preconceived 
idea of domestic service. The same house- 
hold conplications happen each week. They 
worry her to death, but they still happen. A 
woman of this calibre takes it for granted 
that her husband must prefer her society 
to that of any one else, and is cut to the 
heart and overwhelmed when she finds that 
he doesn’t. 

There is one question that should come to 
every wife who sees her husband attracted by 
another woman: “Where does she charm 
where I do not? Does she try to please him 
more than I have done? Is the suggestion 
immoral only? What is the unconscious 
need back of this outcome of it, the thing 
that I have unconsciously failed in? Why 
should any one have more attraction for him, 
more power over him, than his own wife? 

And one thing is certain—if his regard is 
failing you under the conditions of life that 
you are now both living under, change them 
—never keep on under any conditions that 
are futile of result. By some means, in some 
way, get out of the rut. Give him some other 
interest, other company, a fad, anything to 
take up the mind or his attention so that 
this other hurtful interest may be crowded 
out. Plan for it as you never planned be- 
fore. A fishing trip will cut out the dawning 
passion for almost any woman. Even figur- 
ing over an impossible canoe or an impossible 
sailboat with a yachting magazine and a 
couple of enthusiastic nautical friends will 
supply a counter attraction through many 
winter evenings. 

It is indubitable that many a woman staves 
off any manifestations of outside preference 
by a stirring row—a violent scene that ends 
in tears and sobbing on her part, and sullen, 
resigned promises on his. A man will give 
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up many things he likes for the sake of 
peace at home. He gives in now, not be- 
cause she is right, nor because he loves her, 
but because he is afraid, as any man is 
afraid: of an angry woman—afraid of what 
she may say next. 

The woman who seeks to charm in your 
place may be stimulatingly intelligent or a 
jolly good fellow or horiestly sympathetic, or 
she may be bold and wholly reprehensible. 
But she doesn’t complain, she doesn’t scold, 
she isn’t self-absorbed, she doesn’t talk about 
money all the time to him; she enjoys his 
society without always thinking of something 
for him to do. Perhaps there is something 
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to learn from her, if one only thought so. 
Is it beneath a wife to plan how to keep her 
husband’s love in little ways as well as big 
ways! Is it better to just lose it, if the 
wind sets that way? Some of the dearest, 
the highest marriages have’ been those where 
love on either side continually helped, con- 
tinually foresaw, continually repaired mis- 
takes. There is a deep, deep feeling of the 
soul in any man towards the woman who has 
helped him to be good. He never really 
wanted to be anything else. But then she 
must always have held him in honor—she 
must never have put him in the wrong before 
the world. 


Next month Mrs. Cutting will talk to the wives who are “falling behind” their progressive husbands. 
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Ye see, there was a girrl. 


PARTS 
DUNBAR 


Don’t mind her name. 


Bedad, tis one an’ all o’ thim’s the same! 


Whin there’s a fallin’ out, ye get the blame! 


Sure, ailther that, I didn’t somehow care 


For pigs an’ praties, though I’d thim to spare: 


So off 1 kim away for change of air. 


I’m here, ’tis thrue, but ivrywhere I pass 


Me feet are wearyin’ for touch o’ grass. 


Yer streets ‘ud wear out brogans made o’ brass! 


I walk an’ walk—an’ niver feel no betther. 


The faces all are sthrange,—I can’t forget her. 


An’ faith, "twas yestherday I had a letther| 


That’s why I’m hast’in’ home again to see 


The little pigs that know the voice o’ me, 


The pratie crop—an’ Judy Flaherty ! 























N the exciting accounts of the expe- 
riences of visitors to San Francisco dur- 
ing the terrible earthquake and fire of 























The little daughter of the German Em- 
peror and Empress is beyond question the 
most popul:r young girl in the German Em- 


April 18 and 19 last, few were read with pire. Adored by her father and mother, 


more interest than those of the Metropolitan 


Opera Com- 
pany’s stars. 
Mme. Emma 
Eames was 
one of the 
members of 
the company 
who came 
through those 
frightful days 
without in- 
jury and 
without  seri- 
ous loss, but 
suffering from 
the  tremen- 
dous nervous 
shock. Mme. 
Eames was 
visiting at 
the house of 
a friend, and 
so experienced 
less of dis- 
comfort than 
did the mem- 
bers of the 
company who 
were at the 
hotels. She 
and her host 
went about in 
an automo- 
bile through 
the streets, 
seeking the 
other mem- 
bers of the 
company to 


give what aid they could. 
the great singer found herself much pros- 
trated by the shock, from the effects of which 
she is said to be still suffering this summer. 
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Later, however, 


MADAME EMMA EAMES. 


spoiled by her numerous “ big brothers,” and 


cheered wild- 
ly by an en- 
thusiastie 
German pop- 
ulace on her 
frequent ap- 
pearances in 
the Berlin 
streets, she is 
at the begin- 
ning of what 
promises to be 
a very bril- 
liant career. 
Fortunately, 
her head is 
not turned by 
her popular- 
ity, for she 
has a singu- 
larly wise 
mother, who 
has __—ittrained 
her according 
to the sim- 
plest yet 
highest Ger- 
man _ideals. 
Nothing could 
be plainer 
than the lit- 
tle dresses she 
wears. Much 
of her time is 
given to study 
and to the va- 
rious __ tutors, 
who train her 
in the differ- 


ent branches of what must be a complete 
education; but she remains wholly childish 
and unaffected, which undoubtedly explains 
her popularity with those who know her. 
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horsewoman, 
her father 


She is already an _ excellent 
and frequently rides out with 
when he is reviewing his troops. 

Much interest the 


attaches to announce- 





THE GERMAN EMPRESS AND HER DAUGHTER. 


ment that Madame Alla Nasimoff, the mar- 
vellously gifted Russian actress who appeared 
with the Russian players last winter, has re- 
mained in this country, after the departure 
of the other members of her company, to study 
English. Her present intention is to star 
in English plays when she has become suf- 
ficiently familiar with our language, and her 
success is a foregone conclusion to those 
who have appreciated her wonderful art. 
Nothing so exquisite as Madame Nasimoff’s 
acting has heretofore been seen in this 
country. With the single exception of 
Eleanora Duse, whose legitimate successor 
she will be, no woman has in recent years 
offered Americans such finished, polished, 
perfect stage work as Madame Nasimoff 
gave to the small but choice clientele who 
heard her at the Berkeley Lyceum. Handi- 
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capped as she was by audiences unfamiliar 
with the language she spoke, lacking suitable 
costumes and even the simplest stage ac- 
cessories, she yet revealed to us the perfec- 
tion of an art which by comparison is as 
yet in its infancy on the American stage. 

When Mrs. Robert M. La Follette retired 
from official life in Washington fourteen 
years ago, it was as the wife of “one of the 
Congressmen from Wisconsin.” Last winter . 
she returned as a prominent Senatorial 
hostess, with a record of having in the 
interim cleverly performed her duties as 
mistress of the Executive Mansion in her 
home State during her husband’s term as 
Governor of Wisconsin. 

Mrs. La Follette is a lawyer as well as a 
society woman, and as a lecturer she is the 
peer of any in the feminine world. But 
first of all she is a good wife and mother— 
one with whom husband and children come 
before everything else society can offer. 
So, when she arrived in Washington for the 
winter, her first task was to find an apart- 











MADAME ALLA NASIMOFF. 


ment wherein to establish the household 
gods brought from the old home. 
This accomplished, she proceeded to draw 


around her a group of interesting friends— 














some new and some old, a few from many 
States and many from her own “ Badger 
State.” 

Forty years have now rolled round since 
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ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE. 

the day when the church bells in the sunny 
little village of Nérac pealed out joyfully 
to announce the nuptials of pretty Jeanne 
Besson and the young Republican lawyer, 
Armand Falliéres. The new French Presi- 
dent’s wife, in her present exalted position, 
must sometimes let her thoughts travel back 
over this long period of time, and recall 
vividly to mind the counsels of her family, 
who feared greatly for the future of the 
young couple because of the too advanced 
and liberal ideas of the fiancé. 

Ambitious for her husband, she has helped 
him to climb, step by step, the difficult road 
that leads to power and success. Patiently, 
without neglecting the duties of her house- 
hold, the young wife gradually initiated 
herself into the intricacies of politics in 
order to be of service to him whose elevation 
to the highest place in his country was her 
constant dream. Simple of tastes, modest, 
and unworldly, even though her husband, 
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at the age of thirty-two, was elected Mayor 
of Nérac and was six times public minister, 
she, by her own desire, remained always in 
the home, consecrating her time solely to 
her husband and children. Madame Fal- 
liéres, besides devoting herself faithfully to 
her husband’s interests, has also jealously 
superintended the education of her children. 
Her daughter Anne is the joy of the home, 
and her son André the hope. The latter, 
after the study of law, was a short time since 
admitted to the bar of Paris, where his fiery 
eloquence—a natural inheritance from his 
father—had already made itself felt. 

She still keeps, notwithstanding her some- 
what stout figure, the vivaciousness and ac- 
tivity of middle age. Under her broad fore- 
head, framed with slightly gray hair, ex- 
pressive brown eyes betray her different emo- 
tions. In repose her face is somewhat 
grave, but still retains its sweet and gentle 
expression. Her smile is affable and gra- 
cious, and those who have been her guests 
at the Elysée, since her occupancy, have in- 
variably taken away with them pleasant 
remembrances of her kindly welcome. Per- 











MADAME 


ARMAND FALLIERES. 


fect mistress of her household—severe with 


herself while indulgent to others—she is 


adored by all who are brought into close 
contact with her. 
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Paris, July 1, 1906. 

HAVE long felt it my duty to write a 
| chapter on Paris weather. Perhaps noth- 

ing, unless it be the morals of Paris, is 
less understood and appreciated by the globe- 
trotting American, and nothing that I know 
is more replete with the charm, the graces, 
the virtues of the French people. It was a 
Frenchman who said of Manchester, “ It 
rains there twice a day every day in the year 
except during the winter, and then it rains 
all the time.” During the time that I have 
lived in Paris, it would seem justifiable to 
make about the same general assertion con- 
cerning the weather here. But let no one 
who is familiar with rain in New York, Bos- 
ton, McGregor, or the Indian Territory fancy 
that this is to say that disagreeable weather 
prevails in Paris throughout the year. On 
the contrary, there is no disagreeable weather 
in Paris nor anywhere that I have yet been 
in France. 

Do not have the idea that rain in France 
is content to descend in straight lines from 
a uniformly gray and meaningless sky. Not 
at all, any more than French trees are con- 
tent to grow simply for firewood, or French- 
women are content to dress for utilitarian 
purposes. Seldom does a rainy day here fail 
to usher itself in with a splendid aurora, and 
having gloriously disclosed the source of the 
silver lining, which in American Sunday- 
schools is proven to be behind every cloud, 
fout doucement—very gently—the sun is 
veiled, and, voila, “ it falls some water.” The 
sole effect this seems to have on French spirit 
is to bring out. its brightness by contrast with 
clouds. “ Tiens! il pleut!” (“ Ah, it rains!”) 
And monsieur dressed with scrupulous care, 
ready to sally forth, does not stop for an 
umbrella, probably, but steps out jauntily into 
the street and makes no more unfriendly 
comment on the weather than, “J/ ne fait 
pas beau ce matin.” (“It is not fine this 
morning.”) 

This is the French point of view. Dis- 
comfort of any sort is for them only the 
negative of something desirable, and so they 
keep their minds on what is pleasing, naming 


it to define the absence of it. 
Héléne and her little brother Henri, who go 
to school in the neighborhood, trot along in 
the rain, the bonne at their heels carrying 
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their school-bags. Henri wears a capuchon 
—a cape with the hood drawn up over his 
head, Héléne holds over her head a minuscule 
umbrella which she tilts in such fashion 
as to make the most of the rain. Unre- 
buked by any threat of something awful to 
result if a drop of water falls on them, both 
children dance along in the wet, letting the 
drops fall on their upturned faces and laugh- 
ing in glee as if the rain were another play- 
fellow. Even his royal highness—the baby— 
does not miss his accustomed outing on ac- 
count of the weather. Nunu, the nurse, 
will shorten the great ribbon streamers of 
the white cap she wears, and she pins up her 
dress to escape the muddy streets; le bébé 
himself is resplendent in the laces and 
feathers which are an inseparable feature of 
the magnificent devotion which the French 
bestow upon an infant; he is snugly tucked 
in his go-cart, the hood is raised if it is a 
heavy downpour—anything léss is thought to 
be good for him—and off he goes. 

I recall one particularly fascinating bad 
day last winter; it was a Thursday, the school 
holiday. In the morning one could scarce- 
ly see his hand before his face for the fog, 
but at noon the sun came out, and with my 
children, in company with a friend and her 
children, we were off to St.-Cloud for the 
excursion which all good mothers in Paris 
never fail to provide for their children on 
Thursday afternoon. We took a tram across 
the Seine to Sévres, from there to walk 
through the forest to St.-Cloud. We had not 
yet reached the other side of the river when 
the fog descended again, and it seemed to 
be laughing at us for the way it had tricked 
us into going so far from home. Fog has 
a character all its own in France. I know 


fog in Maine, on Long Island, and especially 
well do I know it in the northern valley of 
the Mississippi, where, besides being an im- 
penetrable white obstacle in the way of see- 
ing and doing, it is regarded askance by all 
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but doctors, for it is held to be fraught with 
malaria—the mother of chills and fever. 
Fog is action in France—speech defines it so. 
One says “ it fogs,” and verily the mysterious 
personality embracing all the elements has 
nowhere a more characteristic expression 
than in this fog which is a motion possess- 
ing form and color. It thickens the air even 
withindoors until the blackness of night 
seems more easily penetrated than its dense 
yellowish mass. Then, apparently without 
cause, it lifts, breaking into white clouds that 
go dancing off into the invisible ether, only 
to form and descend again with mirthful 
trickiness, just as we found it on our trip 
to St.-Cloud. When we left the tram at 
Sévres and entered the famous forest, what 
witchery was in the air, transforming our 
very selves into creatures a little weird, yet 
altogether gay! We were alone in the forest; 
our voices sounded strange—big with the 
same sort of mystery that adorned the trecs 
and made the children, romping along, run 
to us every now and then as if seeking pro- 
tection from the pretty, mischief-making 
powers we divined to be operating on us in 
the air. 

We had géuter—hot chocolate and toast 
—at a café in St.-Cloud, and, taking the tram 
back, alighted in Passy about four o’clock. 
The fog then had assumed its most serious 
guise, but it was still a blague, a joke, 
though it caused every appearance of night 
to prevail. It was so thick that lamps every- 
where had to be lighted, and this was the 
great fun it was having with us. Here we 
were, marching along, everything about us 
indicating that it was long after dark, and 
with our own troop of small children at 
our heels, my friend and I were constantly 
encountering other mothers accompanied by 
young children, and nurses with wide-awake 
babies in go-carts; the whole effect, at which 
the very fog was laughing in our very faces, 
was that devoted mothers and their help- 
less little children were out on a midnight 
lark. 

None of the goings and comings of Madame 
Paris are interrupted by the weather. Has 
she planned a promenade in the Bois before 
luncheon, nothing less than a_ torrential 
downpour will discourage her. The French- 


woman is rather unfriendly to the sun. Le 
gros blond (the coarse blond), she has de- 
scribed him, finding him unbecoming, and 
therefore the enemy of her delicate brunette 
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prettiness. Well is madame repaid for her 
friendship for the rain when, gayly weleom- 
ing it as a companion, she promenades with 
it au Bois. There is something particularly 
delicious in the intimacy with nature which a 
nice, gentle rain establishes for one in the 
Bois. Never does the sky seem so near, and 
the glories awaiting one there (if one is 
good) seem never so subtly and certainly dis- 
closed as by the confidential clouds which 
descend low over one’s head until one is 
vaguely expectant of being snatched up into 
their embrace. Then the trees invite any 
one who is ready for it to join the féte trees 
in France are perpetually enjoying—which 
on a rainy day is especially gay and charm- 
ing. When recently I made a visit to the 
United States, I would go out into the yard 
and make faces at the trees, so absurdly did 
they anger me by their graceless way of 
standing, and by their plain, utilitarian 
clothes—every one of them would take to 
wearing shirt-waists and short skirts if they 
knew how to do it. French trees are always 
coquette, especially those in the Bois; they 
dress in party clothes and they stand in pretty 
attitudes, their svelte forms bowing before the 
breeze with so much charm and amiability 
that even the small American boy is sensible 
of their grace and good-will. “ Bon jour, 
Mesdames les Arbres” (“Good morning, Mrs. 
Trees ”) is the greeting which my young son 
delivers right and left as we make our morn- 
ing tour of the lacs au Bois, and on rainy 
days we have particular joy in the feast to 
which the trees bid us, for they are so ex- 
ceptionally attractive in the gowns they wear 
—green court trains opening over petticoats 
of varying shades of gray. 

Perhaps the greatest delight of a rainy day 
in Paris is that one sees no rainy-day dress- 
ings. Madame goes forth in the rain, dainti- 
ly gowned; even chiffon and feathers are not 
kept for good weather, or what we Americans 
are accustomed to call good weather. In the 
most bewitching manner possible madame 
lifts her dress skirt high—really very high, 
according to American standards; her petti- 
coat so disclosed is invariably in exquisite 
taste and as decorative as the dressmaker’s 
art can make it; her boots are light, fine, and 
incomparable as to fit and finish. Thus clad, 
she adores a rainy day, and the weather, as if 
to show how boundless is its good-will when 
rightly taken, so loves this coquettish French- 
woman that not a bit of dampness is per- 
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mitted to make her feathers droop, never a 
bit of mud is allowed to profane the beauty 
even of her boots. Of course, the weather 
in its partiality for the Parisian has the co- 
operation of French industries. French 
clothes-cleaning establishments and the skill 
of the French maid provide resources which 
enable the Frenchwoman to eliminate from 
her wardrobe and from her world the rainy- 
day dress. 

It means a wonderful increase of liberty 
to penetrate the French understanding of 
weather. In the summer-time in the country, 
we take our meals out-of-doors without any 
thought of whether it is going to rain. If it 
does, any kind of tree over our heads is as- 
sumed to be protection enough, and some- 
how, a wetting which in Massachusetts or 
Ohio would give us our death of cold, here 
does us no harm; we shake our clothing as 
a besprinkled bird its plumage et voild tout 
—that is all. Vastly does this way of taking 
the weather contribute to the success of 
“ neek-neeks” (picnics), and without the 
peek-neek (written in French pique-nique) 
what would life in the summer be in France! 
Only yesterday I went to one. The rendez- 
vous was a picturesque spot on the banks of 
the Seine, just above the junction with the 
Epte. Some arrived in boats, coming up 
through the tangled loveliness of the Epte 
and threading the sinuous ways of the Seine, 
among small islands, landing finally near one 
of the great dams. Others came in auto- 
mobiles. Directly we were assembled every- 
body went to work. One sliced the luscious 
cantaloupe with which déjeuner was to be- 
gin; another carved the beautifully browned 
chickens which were to be eaten with a won- 
derful mayonnaise dressing for which the 
kitchen of one of the peek-neekers is famed; 
another arranged the salad—French salad, 
which by its piquancy and simplicity typifies 
the charm of French versus American civili- 
zation. For dessert there was baba with 
raisins in it, and there was wine for the 
grown-ups and syrup for the children. 
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A long table was laid for this feast, and it 
was eaten in courses, thus robbing it of that 
delirium tending more or less to depravity, 
which characterizes American picnics, even 
Sunday-school picnics, where one is expected 
to eat sardines with chocolate cake and 
mingle in horrible profusion cold chicken 
and pickles with ice-cream. Just as we were 
all happily seated at the table it began to 
rain—of course. Somebody may have spoken 
of the fact, but nobody heeded it until final- 
ly a young torrent was descending upon us; 
then we opened umbrellas over the old peo- 
ple and a frail American woman, and the 
children put on their hats. But beyond this, 
our enjoyment was undisturbed and we kept 
merrily on. While we were packing up later 
in the afternoon, another peek-neek party ar- 
rived at the same place, intending to have 
gouter there—géuter being the French sub- 
stitute for the English afternoon tea. 

The ground was pretty well soaked by this 
time, but the rain and the clouds were still 
(as usual) producing beautiful effects upon 
the Seine and the hills opposite. With a de- 
gree of abandon to the joys of nature which 
I could but envy, several members of this 
party dropped into graceful attitudes on the 
ground, and there reposing, as it were, on the 
bosom of the rain, exclaimed, “Qu’il est 
beau!” (“ How beautiful it is!”) A gramma- 
rian would have instantly divined that they 
spoke of the view rather than of the rain, 
though as a matter of fact, being questioned, 
they would have pronounced favorably on the 
rain, for in truth it was to the rain that the 
view owed its special charm. To know how 
to “repose one’s self,” and be cheerful, even 
when it pours; to possess a soul so alive to 
the beauties of nature as to be insensible to 
the influenza which we Americans suspect 
always of lurking in rain and damp ground 
—that I conceive to be a great gain to life. 
Let others who will, therefore, study the 
monuments and music-halls of Paris; as for 
me, I will still strive to master the wisdom 
there is here to be found concerning weather. 
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LL the freshness and the charm of sum- 
mer appear in the dainty effects of 
artistic stitchery on the blouses which 

are in vogue at present. Lace-trimmed lin- 
gerie waists are still worn by every one. In 
the multiplicity of such blouses and the 
universal use of them, the only hope of the 
woman who at 
individuality in dress 
is in finding or ma- 
king some new design. 
Novelty and original- 
ity are the qualities 
which are in demand 
at present. 

The four waist de- 
signs illustrated here 
are indeed novel, not 
only in conception and 
drawing, but in ma- 
terial and treatment. 
All are of a simplicity 


of 


aims 
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able. Thin linen lawn, such as is used for 
handkerchiefs, Japanese or Indian silk or 
crépe de Chine, may be substituted. For win- 
ter, heavier silks are appropriate, and 
nothing could be more effective for use with 
a tailored gown than @ white silk waist with 
elaborate hand embroidery. The work is 
well worth the time 
and effort. 

Heavier linens come 





in charming colors. 
The Flemish, Irish, 
and French round- 


thread linen, while not 
sheer and delicate, is 
always handsome, and 
has the great merit of 
wearing well. The 
pale colors, such as 
oyster gray, pale tan, 
pale green, and laven- 
der, look well embroid- 
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and care to the work. 

The whole trend of fashion, with regard 
to blouses, is toward fine hand-work, which 
is of necessity exclusive and smart. It has 
the marked advantage that the same de- 
sign will seldom be treated twice in exactly 
the same way. The fine quality of the ma- 
terial used, too, is an important factor in 
the success of these exquisite blouses. The 
sheerest, daintiest Japanese linen and pifa 
cloth, or pineapple fabric of the Philippines, 
are used as a groundwork if they are obtain- 
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other weaves, and so 
pay for the outlay. It launders 
beautifully. 

The design of the first waist is the very 
graceful Empire bow-knot with convention- 
alized flowers. It was embroidered in filo 
floss in pure white on the white linen, and 
was charming. The work is all the plain 
solid satin-stitch or French work, slightly 
raised by filling stitches carried lengthwise 
of petals and ribbons, and worked over and 
over in smooth, even stitches. Such work 


extra 
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must be done in a frame, and the worker 
must be most careful that neither her fingers 
nor her thimble have any rough surfaces, 

















A WAIST DESIGN OF EDELWEISS. 


as this would fray and pull the soft silk 
while working. 

The Swiss edelweiss design is exquisitely 
dainty. It is worked in all white or in white 
with circle of dots of a soft maize or corn 
yellow, as shown in the photograph. The 
centre dot should be worked in very pale 
gray. One of the sprays of flowers is used 
on each cuff if the blouse is made with long 
sleeves. For the collar there is an irregular 
strip of the edelweiss blossoms. On sheer 
fabries, or on round-thread linen, this pat- 
tern is equally good. The method is the 
same as in the Empire design. The flowers 
are slightly filled and the leayes also, and 
then worked over in solid French embroidery. 

Quite different and in some ways much 
richer in effect is the all-over desizn of clem- 
atis. For the woman who is ambitious to 
be handsomely dressed, and who has more 
time than money to spend on her clothing, 
this design offers a most unusual opportu- 
nity. By its use she may have, at small cost 
of money, as beautiful a blouse as the most 
expensively dressed woman of her acquaint- 
ance. The whole financial outlay is repre- 
sented by the cost of about three yards of 
Japanese or Chinese linen or silk, an em- 
broidery pattern, and a few skeins of filo silk, 
while the result, after her work has been put 
into it, will be a fabric which will puzzle 
the average observer. 
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The pattern is one which may be stamped 
on the portions of the blouse after they have 
been cut out (this to avoid extra work in 
embroidering waste corners), and each part 
may be taken up separately. The work is 
the simplest outline-stitch and darning-stitch. 
In delicate shades of gray-green, pink, and 
pale gold, for the centres, the effect is of an 
opalescent coloring. 

The foliage is darned in, inside the outline- 
stitch, in sorrel green. Outlines are worked 
in a slightly deeper shade. The petals of the 
flowers are darned in diagonal lines, sloping 
down to the centre of each petal. 

The fourth and last waist design is very 
simple in workmanship, but most effective. 
There is a crossed pattern of white Honiton 
lace braid, and in the centre of each square 
a spray of maidenhair fern worked in short- 
and-long stitch and tied with a little rib- 
bon. Both ferns and ribbon are worked in 
green floss in the original, but white may be 
substituted. The effect of a whole blouse 
embroidered in this pattern is exceedingly 
novel. On silk or linen it is equally good. 
The lace is basted on, and then the edges on 
the right side carefully hemmed to the fabric 
with small stitches. After this has been 
done the fabric is cut underneath the lace, 
and the edges are turned back and hemmed 
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AN ALL-OVER DESIGN OF CLEMATIS. 


into place, making a neat and durable finish 
on the wrong side. 
Perforated patterns for these designs are 
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for sale at fifty cents each. In the all-over Embroidered lingerie hats, too, are much 
clematis and maidenhair designs a section in vogue for children and young women. A 
of the pattern is given, wide enough to decided novelty are the designs illustrated 
here. They are hats made somewhat on the 
tam-o’-shanter shape, with a facing of little 
narrow ruffles of white lace. There are large 
eyelets in the embroidery, and a soft rib- 
bon is usually put under the linen, and little 
loops are pulled up through these eyelets. 
The left side of the hat is filled in with rib- 
bon bows or flowers. The embroidery may 
be in white mercerized cotton or silk, or it 
may be, as in the models here illustrated, 
in the very dainty rainbow silk, which com- 
bines all the delicate shades of iridescent 
glass. 

The hats should be mounted on wire 
frames or in home-made frames made of 











. A ROSEBUD HAT DESIGN. 









stamp a piece of linen or silk twenty-two 
inches wide. This may be repeated as often 
as desired, as the edges finish so as to carry 
out the design in a repeat. 
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HONITON LACE AND MAIDENHAIR. 


crinoline, with a head-band stiffened with 
wire around its edges. As in all of this sea- 
son’s hats, the head-band should be much 
wider at the left side and back than in other 
places. The shape may be made by fitting 
such a band to the head and wiring it well, 
then cutting a circle of crinoline a little 
j smaller than the hat crown, and a second 
. circle cut out to fit the band. These two 
circles are tacked together around the edge 
after the lower one and the band have been 
faced with lace ruffles. The ribbon may next 
Nog be run through the eyelets in the embroid- 
ered crown, being drawn up into smart bows 
if some height is becoming. The price of 
AN EMBROIDERED BUTTERFLY HAT. each hat-crown pattern is fifty cents. 














HE day of lace and net, chiffon and 
A ribbon ruffled boas has returned in re- 

newed force. These fluffy contrivances 
are very becoming and very useful, as they 
give one the effect of wearing a wrap without 
the warmth of it. Any girl with a little in- 
genuity can make herself one of these. The 
foundation is ribbon from three to four inch- 
es wide, and on that the ruffles are sewed. 
The ruffles must, of course, be shaped. They 
should be much wider at the back than in 
front. Chiffon in the gray known as “ Lon- 
don smoke ” makes a lovely and durable boa. 

There is certainly nothing more delightful 
or more invigorating than sea bathing, but 
like all other good things it may be over- 
done. Physicians agree that from fifteen to 
twenty minutes is the longest time one should 
stay in the water. After that the tonic ef- 
fect passes off and the bath becomes weaken- 
ing instead of bracing. It is not at all a 
good plan to take a bath in sections, as so 
many girls do—that is, to go into the 
water for a little, then out on the dry sand, 
and then into the water again. To get the 
real good of the ocean go right in; get wet 
all over as speedily as possible. Stay under 
the water as much as you can, and when you 
come out go directly to the bath-house and 
dress quickly. If you are inclined to be 
chilly when you come out of the water eat a 
sandwich or a biscuit while dressing. 

Girls who are boarding and who are obliged 
to consider the expense of laundry, can save 
having their shirt-waists done up so frequent- 
ly if they will press them out at night. 
Small flat-irons are to be bought made ex- 
pressly to be heated on a gas-jet. A white 
shirt-waist will look soiled just because it is 
rumpled. Pressed out in the evening, and 
spread over the back of a chair, it will look 
fresh and crisp in the morning. 

If there is anything that is a bother to 
carry it is an umbrella, yet over the greater 
part of this country it is not safe to go away 
for twenty-four hours without one. Bless- 
ings, therefore, on the head of the man who 
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invented the dress-suit case umbrella! The 
handle unscrews so that when taken apart 
the umbrella can either be strapped on to 
the suit-case or put into it. With this. con- 
venience there is no longer an excuse for the 
girl who comes for a week’s end visit to a 
friend, and departs in a pouring rain with 
her friend’s best umbrella, which she some- 
how forgets to return. 

A tall, slender girl looked particularly at- 
tractive one coolish evening as she sauntered 
towards a group of young people seated about 
a hearth fire. “ What a stunning coat!” was 
the first exclamation that greeted her. 
“Why, Annie, when did you get that? I 
never saw it,” was the next remark. “ Alice 
blue! How becoming!” said a third girl. 

“You have all seen it before,” said Annie, 
calmly. She sank gracefully into a chair, 
and unfastening the brass buttons, threw 
back her wrap and so showed its scarlet lin- 
ing. 

“It isn’t Alice blue, though. - It’s cadet 
blue, and Helena wore it long before I did.” 

“Why, Annie, I never saw it!” disclaimed 
Helena. 

“Yes,” insisted Annie; “ you wore it that 
night at West Point last year when we were 
caught in the shower. It was your Cousin 
Ned’s, and afterwards when we were both on 
the Allens’ yacht I wore it a good deal. The 
regiment had to have new ones in the fall, so 
when Ned went back—well—he left this with 
me. It’s very comfortable and just right for 
cool evenings, and when it is a bit shabbier, 
I shall take it for boating. Nobody seems to 
suspect that it’s an old army coat.” 

Now there’s a hint for girls who have 
brothers or cousins in the service—but it 
must be a tall, slender girl who follows this 
suggestion. 

Some of the shops show (in black kid 
only) what they call “twenty-button kid 
sleeves.” These “sleeves” are really the 


tops of long gloves. The idea being that one 
pair of these tops will outwear several hands 
In that way one buys the cheaper 


of gloves. 














short gloves sews them on to the long tops, 
and the wrinkles at the wrist conceal the seam. 

On a long journey by rail, such as across 
the continent, for example, the question is oft- 
en raised, “ Shall we take anything to eat with 
us?” It would seem as if the very complete 
and, on the whole, very satisfactory system 
of dining-cars had settled that problem and 
that the lunch-basket was altogether a thing 
of the past. Everything human is, however, 
liable to accident or delay, and it may happen 
that the best-laid schemes of the railroad 
company may be temporarily disconcerted, 
and the traveller may find herself breakfast- 
less until noon, or supperless until midnight. 
In such an emergency a “tea basket” is a 
great institution. These baskets can be as 
elaborately or as simply fitted as you like. 
The essentials are an alcohol-lamp, a flask 
for the spirit, receptacles for the tea and 
sugar, teacups, saucers, spoons, and a box of 
some good nourishing biseuit. There is a 
peculiar flat-shaped teapot which is made 
expressly for these tea baskets. Even if all 
connections are made and all meals are on 
time, an extra cup of tea will often prove a 
great refreshment. For a long trip a tea 
basket is one of the few extra things really 
worth taking. 

Charades in pantomime have always been 
among the favorite amusements of young 
people. Charades in shadow pantomime not 
only offer a slight variation on the well-known 
entertainment, but will provide far more fun, 
besides having the advantage of requiring 
fewer properties. Since outline only has to 
be considered, all sorts of things can be used, 
so long as the shadow resembles that of the 
desired article. For instance, in illustrating 
“The Portrait of a Lady” the shadow of a 
soap-box will do as well as that of a real came- 
ra. Paper swords and guns will be as effective 
as real weapons, and costumes are easily pre- 
pared when only the shadow-picture is want- 
ed. The stage-manager should be some one 
clever in finding substitutes for the required 
articles. Really for this variety of charade 
only three things seem to be necessary—a 
sheet, a light, and a quick-witted manager. 

At a recent exhibition of embroideries one 
of the most attractive novelties was the 
darned net. While this is in a way a revival, 
the effect of the new work is quite different 
from that in vogue some ten or fifteen years 
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ago. Black net searfs worked with Oriental 
colors in arabesques, and white net blouses 
with conventional patterns darned in, were 
among the exhibits. The pattern used is not 
stamped on the net. It is drawn on tracing- 
paper, which is then basted under the net 
and the pattern is followed in that way. This 
is puzzling at first, but soon becomes easy. 

In a well-known Southern city not so many 
years ago, Saturday evening was always re- 
served as “darn-stocking night,” and the 
young men were supposed not to call or offer 
any attentions for that one evening of the 
week. Of course, in some cases a degree of 
intimacy rendered the law null and void, and 
at least one Northern visitor in a family of 
girls has been known to say that darn-stock- 
ing night was the most enjoyable of the whole 
delizhtful week, when the girls sat down cozi- 
ly with their work-baskets and a privileged 
friend dropped in and stayed to read aloud 
while the mending was done. 

Now that not only the summer wardrobe, 
but the nervous system of its wearer, begins 
to show the inroads made by the continuous 
July festivities, “ darn-stocking night ” might 
be advantageously introduced. One of these 
already longer evenings for repairs would 
work wonders for both the clothes and the 
girls. The girls, while restoring the fresh- 
ness of many articles that have sadly needed 
that stitch in time, would get many of the 
benefits of a rest-cure, and would soon find 
that this weekly period of seclusion and semi- 
repose had also restored much of their own 
early-summer freshness. 

One of the trials of this trying month is 
that the pretty summer outfit has lost much 
of its freshness. The hems of the dainty 
white gowns are soiled, the braids of walking 
skirts are frayed, ruffles have lost their crisp- 


‘ness, bathing-suits are ripped or torn and 


badly faded, and during these sultry dog- 
days when one wants to look particularly 
fresh, all one’s belongings seem to share the 
general limpness. Happy is the girl who has 
foreseen this state of affairs, and has kept at 
least one of her gowns in reserve for the 
emergency. It may be of inexpensive ma- 
terial and of simple make, but its beauty and 
value are increased tenfold when it is worn 
in all its freshness among others perhaps far 
more elaborate, but which bear the unmistak- 
able marks of hard service. 
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Second Paper 
‘ | ‘HERE are few things more conducive 


to disobedience and stubbornness in 

children than the constant use of the 
words “no” and “don’t.” The mother 
should hesitate more than once before saying 
them. Listen patiently to a little one’s re- 
quest before saying “no,” no matter how 
trivial it may seem to you. It may mean 
much to him. If the request is reasonable, 
even though it may cause you some little 
inconvenience, try to grant it. If, however, 
saying “yes” to the child is going to cause 
a great deal of discomfort to some one else, 
if it is not for the child’s good, or if after 
deliberation what is asked seems wrong in 
your judgment, give the child a short but 
intelligent reason for a denial, then let no 
amount of teasing change your decision. It 
is not necessary to be stern in this matter, 
but firm, and the child will soon learn to 
accept your judgment without fretting, satis- 
fied in the feeling that you know best. Al- 
ways think twice before saying “no,” but 
once said, stick to it; do not retreat. 

The word “don’t” is another bugbear word 
to children. It is a small word and slips 
out so easily that often it is used twenty 
times where it should be used but once; 
the consequence being that two-thirds of the 
time when this word is used the child knows 
it is not more than half meant. As a conse- 
quence the command is not heeded by the 
child and small acts of disobedience con- 
stantly result, which are overlooked by the 
mother. There will surely come a time when 
some act of flagrant disobedience takes place 
which cannot well be disregarded, and the 
punishment which follows is almost always 
looked upon by the child as unfair. And 
he is right. It is the fault of the parent, 
who has overlooked small discrepancies and 
allowed the child to work up to this un- 
pleasant climax. If the child dares, he rebels 
openly at this punishment; if not, he broods 
over it in silence. Either way, one may be 
assured that there is considerable bitter feel- 


ing on one side or the other, which is not 
conducive to the friendly relation spoken of 
in last month’s Bazar. 

The habit of threatening is another bad 
element in the training of children; unless 
threats are meant, the mother has nothing 
to gain in using them, and she loses much 
of the respect of her child. In a remark- 
ably short time he learns that the mother’s 
threats are mere words, that they mean 
nothing; so he continues to do exactly as 
he pleases in spite of them, while the mother 
sighs and wonders why her child is so dis- 
obedient. I heard recently of a mother 
who told her little girl to change her shoes 
before going to drive. The child fretted and 
whined, and while she did not positively 
refuse, neither did she make any effort to- 
ward obeying the mother’s request. After 
ten or fifteen minutes of unpleasant skir- 
mishing between mother and child came the 
threat, “ Very well, then; you shall not go 
to drive with me unless your are 
changed.” At this the little girl made a 
sudden run for the hall, then slowly edging 
her way sidewise down the stairs, kept call- 
ing back, “I’m going to get in the carriage, 
I’m going to get in the carriage.” She kept 
this up until she reached the door, then 
darted out and did get into the carriage. 
The mother meanwhile was helplessly ex- 
claiming: “ What is there to be done with 
such a disobedient child? I know I ought 
to bring her right back and insist upon her 
minding me, and really she should have a 
good spanking; but if I attempt to bring 
her back she will scream and kiek, so I sup- 
pose I must give in rather than have a 
scene.” When the mother went out, this 
prematurely wise little girl greeted her with 
the sweetest smile and these words: “ You 
did not mean a word of what you said, did 
you, mother? I knew it.” And with a 


shoes 


knowing twinkle in her eye she added, “If 
you really want me to, I'll change my shoes 
The mother, who but a moment 


next time.” 
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ago was distressed and mortified at the dis- 
obedience of her little girl, now laughed and 
thought her remarkably clever, and so she 
was. All the greater is the pity that a 
child naturally so bright and really lovable 
should not have her rare talents developed by 
judicious management. 

Many mothers, by the circumstances of 
their lives, are obliged to be constantly with 
their children; the advice given last month 
as to the amount of time spent with one’s chil- 
dren may not seem exactly practical for these. 
A mother who has no one to relieve her in 
the care of her baby or family of little ones 
naturally has to be with them a large por- 
tion of the time, and there is no doubt that 
at times her cares press very heavily. By 
this constant care and association her chil- 
dren should be trained to be such a comfort. 
and joy that any trouble they may cause 
seems worth while. 

In the first place, establish a system which 
will help you much in the care of your baby 
and little ones. Have a regular time for 
rising, bath, meals, airing, bedtime, ete. 
There is no reason, if the child wakes up 
at four o’clock in the morning and wants 
amusement, that the tired mother should give 
up those early hours of sleep, which are the 
sweetest and ofttimes the most beneficial to 
her, just because the children want her to. 
The younger the baby the easier it is to 
teach him to sleep at the proper time; chil- 
dren of two, three, four, years and older 
have most active brains, and if they awake 
early do not go to sleep again as easily as 
a baby. They want a frolic or they cry 
lustily for attention and amusement; they 
want to get up; they want a drink; they 
want a cracker or something to eat, or they 
want to crawl into mother’s bed to cuddle, 
play, tease, or fret. If the mother allows 
this sort of thing, she establishes a bad 
precedent; the childen soon learn to impose 
upon her. This creates a certain selfish lack 
of consideration, which increases as the child 
grows older. One demand after another is 
made during the day, most of them useless. 
They do not help or benefit the child in 
the slightest degree nor give him any real 
pleasure, while they sap the strength, health, 
and patience of the young mother, especially 
when her daily cares commence several hours 
earlier in the day than they normally should. 

This is altogether wrong; the mother 
should not allow herself to become a slave 
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to her young children. If the unnecessary 
desires of the children are not gratified, they 
grow up to expect only that which is bene- 
ficial and they are far better satisfied with 
what is given them, and much happier. 
They naturally learn to respect their moth- 
er’s need of rest in these early hours of the 
day and know that they are not to make 
demands other than those of absolute neces- 
sity. If properly trained, they will be per- 
fectly contented to lie quietly in bed or go 
to sleep again. 

With a family of several children, teach 
them at an early age to be useful in helping 
themselves and others. Children of four and 
five can be taught to dress themselves quite 
neatly, and even a younger child can be 
taught to put on most of his garments with 
little assistance; while the mother is bathing 
the baby, the other children, even though 
not more than two or three years old, can be 
very useful in handing her things. Be care- 
ful never to make little duties tedious or ob- 
ligatory tasks to the child—rather a privi- 
lege; for if forced these little duties become 
hard work, and the child will look upon them 
as drudgery. Children can be taught to 
dress themselves at an early age. First 
teach the child to put on one single garment, 
then another, and by encouragement and 
judicious praise you will stimulate his ambi- 
tion, so that in a short time he will be able 
to dress himself neatly and be proud of his 
accomplishments. Then teach him to help 
a younger brother or sister. In teaching a 
child to help himself at an early age you 
teach him not only to use his hands dexter- 
ously, but to be skilful in many ways. 

There will come a time occasionally when 
the child will dally and. fret over dressing 
himself, perhaps even rebel. When this 
occurs do not give in and perform the task 
for him; if possible, avert these little spells 
of revolt on the part of the child, draw his 
attention to something else, preferably +o 
some portion of the clothing which’ is giving 
him so much unhappiness. If a stubborn 
button is causing trouble, with a pencil mark 
on it two eyes, a nose, and mouth, with the 
corners turning upward, and see how hard 
he will work to get the laughing button 
through the hole; or invent some little game 
by which getting into the clothes quickly 
is part of the game. There are dozens of ways 
which any mother with an inventive mind 
can bring into play and divert the child. 
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I do not advise the offering of rewards for 
the performance of these childish duties; I 
would rather surprise the child occasionally 
with a treat of some kind, something, if pos- 
sible, for which he has expressed a desire, 
letting him know at this time that you ap- 
preciate his little endeavors. I have known 
children whom a good hug and a kiss and 
a few words of well-earned praise from the 
mother would please as much as a handsome 
gift. Their appreciation was shown by the 
cheerful and happy manner with which they 
renewed their efforts to be helpful and to 
please. Oontinual flattery or hiring chil- 
dren to do the things you wish them to do 
may bring about some results, but it is not 
the best method to pursue. The response 
on the part of the child is not made of its 
own free will. Flattery breeds self-love, 
conceit, and self -consciousness; hiring a 
child to perform a duty encourages selfish- 
ness and meanness. In either case the child 
is not helped. 

In striving to teach a child to be helpful, 
always remember that his powers of endur- 
ance are not overstrong, and, as I remarked 
before, do not tax his patience or strength 
too far. Never let these little duties which 
are now being cheerfully performed become 
a burden; do not deprive them of a much- 
desired pleasure in order that they may per- 
form some slight task. Either let it be 
omitted for once or arrange for its per- 
formance at a time when it will not inter- 
fere with pleasure. Never allow an older child 
to become the caretaker of little brothers 
and sisters; it is one of the meanest imposi- 
tions which can be thrust upon a child and 
absolutely unfair. It is really a form of 
slavery, and it is tolerated by the child only 
because he is powerless to help himself. In 
families where the mother has most of the 
family burdens to bear I think the older 
children can be made useful as the mother’s 
helpers. But this usefulness should never 
be carried to the point of drudgery nor urged 
when it causes the child to be robbed of the 
time which justly belongs to him for leisure 
and recreation. 


Any mother overburdened with family 
duties or domestic cares can lighten her 
burdens very materially and take untold 


comfort with her family of little ones if she 
guides them judiciously and lets each one 


mote 
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have, more as a privilege than a duty, his 
or her little share of each day’s work. It 
would probably enable the mother to find 
among her own busy hours one that she can 
give entirely to her children as part of their 
share of the busy day. It will be an hour 
of pleasure and recreation to her, too. 

I believe that training or guiding of the 
right sort is as important as heredity and 
environment in influencing the characters of 
children. While these two subjects have been 
widely discussed and argued and the former 
is most generally supposed to be the stronger 
influence of the two, I would not depend too 
much on either when not influenced by early 
training. That strong family characteristics 
or traits are shown through generations or 
at times crop out most unexpectedly in re- 
branches of a family cannot be 
denied. 

Environment, too, is a strong factor in 
moulding character. And yet I know of 
many children who have had the advantage 
of an unquestionably good family history, 
whose environment was most refined and 
cultivated, which combination of conditions 
ought to be perfect, who yet, through pet- 
ting and humoring, were spoiled. Both 
heredity and environment have come to 
naught as far as the formation of character 
is concerned. These children have in many 
instances been quite unmanageable and 
frequently have shown traits of viciousness 
totally unexpected in the offspring of so- 
called blue blood. On the other hand, I 
have known children of humble origin, when 
transplanted to a higher plane of living, to 
respond to new conditions in a remarkably 
short time; but if such children, after being 
humored and spoiled, developed numerous 
failings and shortcomings, these would un- 
doubtedly be laid at the door of heredity, 
which probably played a very small part in 
the matter. If a number of very young 
children were taken from different stations 
in life, with an hereditary history good, bad, 
or indifferent, and each were given equal ad- 
vantages as to training, surroundings, edu- 
cation, ete., I believe that one class would 
respond as quickly and as well as the other. 
If they were all equally subjected to in- 
fluences more or less demoralizing, I think 
they would either withstand or succumb to 
the influence in an equal degree. 


Next month Miss Wheeler will continue her discussion of the influence of heredity and environment 
on children and of rational punishments and substitutes therefor 

















UT-OF-DOOR meals, every one admits, 
would be altogether charming if only 
one could have hot dishes served with 


cold. A luncheon of sandwiches, cake, cold 
tea, and pickles too often proclaims to the 
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THE CHAFING-DISH WITH OUT-DOOR SCREEN. 


eater that, like the Shakespearean ghost, it 
will “sit heavy on the soul to-morrow”! To 
avoid this catastrophe the ingenious woman 
takes a chafing-dish along when she goes 
a-picnicking, and, finding a quiet spot, 
sets it up surrounded with a home- 
made -five-sided screen of heavy paste- 
board, and stirs up delectable dishes 
in comfort. 

When out-of-door luncheons and 
suppers are the ordinary thing a pic- 
nic basket is the greatest of conven- 
iences. The English baskets are so 
expensive as to be out of the reach of 
the ordinary purchaser, but there is a 
simpler affair which is equally good. 
A firmly woven market-basket is lined 
with asbestos, and then with zinc; the 
cover, in two parts, is also lined, and 
fits tightly, with a strap to keep it in 
place. In one corner of the basket is a 
zinc compartment for ice, milk, or butter; 
this slips in and out, arid so is kept clean with- 
out trouble. Such a basket can be bought 
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for five dollars, or less for a small size, or a 
substitute could be made without the asbestos 
lining by some clever tinsmith. With it all 
food keeps fresh indefinitely, since it is a 
portable refrigerator. 

One other convenience is a coffee-machine. 
This can be taken apart and put into small 
space for conveyance, and when needed the 
parts slip into place, the alcohol is put into 
the lamp, a screen surrounds the whole, and 
delicious coffee is ready when the table is 
spread. 

A regular set of dishes for picnics is most 
useful. The white-enamelled plates and 
platters which cannot break pay for them- 
selves in a season. A set of cups, some heavy 
tumblers, plated knives and forks, and some 
large and small spoons can be kept together 
with the plates ready for use at a moment’s 
notice. Besides these things it is well to 
accumulate a store of emptied stone mar- 
malade jars holding half a pint each, or a 
set of emptied tin baking-powder cans, each 
one labelled. Smaller jars, such as beef ex- 
tract comes in, are useful also. Stores of 
coffee, tea, salt, pickles, olives, butter, sea- 
sonings, and the like can be put in quickly 
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and the covers fitted on. Glass jars with 
strongly fastened covers are also a wise in- 
vestment, as the dishes made ready for the 
chafing-dish are perfectly carried in them. 
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A quantity of paper napkins and a tea-cloth, 
with a supply of paraffine paper, will com- 
plete the outfit. 

It is a good plan to prepare a number of 
possible menus suitable for picnic meals, and 
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have them where they can be found at once, 
since it is always difficult to plan quickly in 
an emergency. There may be a variety of 
dishes mentioned in each, so that one or more 
may be rejected if they cannot be readily 
managed. These are especially prepared for 
using a chafing-dish for one course: 

Hot creamed eggs and cheese; lettuce sand- 
wiches; olives; coffee; little tea cakes; orange 
marmalade. 

Veal loaf; hot scrambled eggs with tomato; 
cream-cheese sandwiches; pickles; fresh gin- 
gerbread; coffee. 

Deviled sardines with bacon; Swiss-cheese 
sandwiches; pimentoes; spice cake; coffee. 

Lobster, creamed or Newburg; watercress 
sandwiches; stuffed eggs; olives; thin crack- 
ers; and cheese. 

Cold sliced tongue; creamed canned chic- 
ken; cucumber sandwiches; coffee; and lady 
fingers. 

Creamed hard-boiled eggs; chicken salad; 
lettuce sandwiches; olives; cakes; and coffee. 

Eggs scrambled with chopped green pep- 
pers; shrimp salad; olive sandwiches; sponge- 
cake; and coffee. 

Eggs creamed with cheese—Prepare at 
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home a cup of white sauce by melting a 
tablespoonful of butter, and adding, when it 
bubbles, two level tablespoonfuls of flour; 
when smooth, add a cup of rich milk and 
stir till creamy; season with salt and cay- 
enne. Then add the whites of six hard- 
boiled eggs chopped evenly, and when cool 
put into a can. Mix the yolks until smooth 
with a tablespoonful of olive oil, a teaspoon- 
ful of dry mustard, salt, and cayenne, and 
put into a small covered jar. When the 
chafing-dish is ready, without the water-pan, 
put in a tablespoonful of butter, and in it 
brown six slices of bread, or heat toast made 
at home. Arrange this on the enamelled 
platter, and keep it hot by standing it be- 
neath the chafing-dish while you heat the 
ezgs and white sauce. Cover the toast with 
grated or bottled Parmesan cheese and put 
the eggs over, and last the yolks, which need 
not be hot, though they may be put into the 
dish for an instant. 

Deviled sardines with bacon.—Drain a box 
of large sardines and put them into an empty 
wafer-tin. Take salt, dry mustard, and cay- 
enne, or mix them in the proportion of a 
teaspoonful of mustard to a saltspoon of 
salt and half of one of cayenne, and put into 
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one little jar. Have ready also half a pound 
of very thinly sliced bacon. When the chafing- 
dish is ready and very hot put in the bacon 
and crisp, and put it on the platter while you 
heat the sardines in the fat and cover them 
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with the seasoning.- Have ready some strips 
of toast made at home, and quickly turn 
one into the fat; lay this one on the platter, 
add a sardine, and prepare a seeond, and so 
on. Surround the fish with the bacon. 

Eggs with tomato.—Cut up four tomatoes 
and stew with a teaspoonful of onion, salt, 
and pepper. When cool put into a covered 
jar. Scramble six eggs in the chafing-dish, 
and when half set add the tomato; season, 
and serve from the dish. 

Creamed chicken—Make at home a cup or 
more of rich white sauce, well seasoned, and 
when cold put it into a jar. When ready 
for luncheon, open a can of chicken, cut it 
into even pieces, and heat thoroughly in the 
sauce. To make this into chicken Newburg, 
make the sauce by heating a cup of cream 
with the yolks of three eggs, seasoning it, 
and putting in a tablespoonful of sherry. 

Cold turkey, or roast chicken, or lobster, 
canned or fresh, or crab meat may be used 
in exactly the same way. 

Chicken salad.—Cut cold chicken into even 
pieces as large as the end of your finger; add 
half as much celery, if you can get it crisp 
and white; if not, omit it altogether. Boil 
hard four eggs and cut these up, with a cup 
of stoned olives. Make a cup of thick 
mayonnaise, and put this and the salad into 
separate jars. Pour over the chicken three 
tablespoonfuls of olive oil mixed with 
a small spoonful of vinegar, salt, and 
cayenne. When ready to use mix 
with the mayonnaise and serve at 
once, 

Shrimp salad.—Clean the shrimps 
carefully by opening them down the 
back and removing the black string; 
then put into ice-water for an hour, 
wipe dry, and put into the can. Make 
the mayonnaise as before and mix 
when needed. 

Meat sandwiches should have the 
filling prepared, if possible, the day 
before. The chicken, tongue, veal, or even mut- 
ton or beef, is to be put twice through the 
meat-chopper, mixed with enough melted 
butter to make it rather soft, then seasoned 
with salt, cayenne, and a little dry mustard 
and pressed into a deep pan. The next day 
it is very thinly sliced and put between but- 
tered slices of bread. Other sandwiches may 
be made of any fresh vegetable used in salad 
—lettuce, escarole, celery, watercress, or sliced 
cucumber—all slightly sprinkled with French 
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dressing. Very thin slices of tomato, drained 
of all seeds and juice, may be used with salt 
and lemon juice. Other sandwiches may be 
made by mixing cream cheese with a little 
salt and sweet cream to form a paste, and add- 
ing chopped green peppers, or pimentoes, or 
nuts, or olives, or a mixture of any two of 
these. Sweet sandwiches may have chopped 
raisins and nuts; or dates and nuts; or fizs 
wet with a very little cream after they are 
chopped; or prunes softened in the same way 
and mixed with nuts. Orange marmalade 
makes a nice sandwich, and so does red-rasp- 
berry jam. 

If cold coffee is preferred to hot, this may 
be prepared at home with cream and sugar, 
and ice may be taken to serve with it if the 
day is very warm. Lemon juice and sugar 
may be taken in a bottle, and water and ice 
put in at the last moment. Ginger-ale can 
go in bottles and be mixed with lemonade or 
served alone. Tea can easily be prepared by 
taking an iron teakettle, and boiling the 
water over a gypsy fire, with a crane made of 
three stout green branches. 

A delicious gingerbread which is most ap- 
petizing for a picnic may be made on the 
morning of the day it is needed by this sim- 
ple rule: 

A cup of molasses, a tablespoonful of but- 
ter, a tablespoonful of boiling water, two and 
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a half cups of flour, a teaspoonful each of 
ginger, cloves, cinnamon, and soda, and half 
a saltspoon of salt. Put the melted butter 
into a bowl, and add molasses and spices; 
dissolve the soda in a little boiling water, and 
put it in next and then beat in the flour. 
Bake in a shallow tin lined with buttered pa- 
per for half an hour, or, if the oven is not 
very hot, a little longer. 

It is always a mistake to take layer-cakes, jel- 
lies, or other soft articles of food on a picnic. 
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factor for health is that in such heat 
we perspire profusely, and throw off in 
that way much “morbid matter,” as the 
doctors call it. Americans seem to be es- 
pecially afflicted with uric acid, and summer 
is their great chance to clear their systems of 
this insidious foe. Consequently, we should 
try to induce perspiration in summer, not to 
check it. One often hears people say, “ Don’t 
drink so much water; it will make you per- 
spire.” That is, indeed, mistaken advice; ex- 
ercise freely, drink freely, perspire freely, and 
the hottest of summers will do you no harm. 
“Drink freely” should perhaps be quali- 
fied slightly, as many persons persist in drink- 
ing their water, tea, or lemonade chilled with 
ice to a degree that is absolutely harmful. 
Cool drinks are very well, but iced drinks 
need to be used with caution. Perhaps this 
summer, when the price of ice is so very high, 
this advice stands a better chance than usual 
of being followed. A particularly wholesome 
beverage for summer is buttermilk. Its 
slightly acid flavor is refreshing, and it has 
the advantage of being food as well as drink. 
The old-fashioned mixture of water, molasses, 
and ginger ‘« by no means to be despised by 
thirsty mortals. The especial danger of sum- 
mer is from a chill. We come into the house 
hot and tired, pull off coats or waists, sit in 
a strong draught, and presently we have a 
chill which may lead to almost anything. 
Even if we are careful our treacherous cli- 
mate plays us tricks. We start out some hot 
morning almost melted in the thinnest of 
gowns, and before we return at night the 
thermometer has fallen twenty degrees and 
we are chilled through. One of the best safe- 
guards against this danger is the flannel band 
worn over the abdomen. Many people who 
wear these bands in winter discard them in 
summer. This is a mistake; they are more 
essential in the hot months than in the cold. 
Inhabitants of the tropics never leave them 
off, night or day, and our summers are a good 
imitation of the tropic zone. 
While it is prudent to protect the vital 
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organs from sudden change, we can very 
easily make the mistake of overheating the 
rest of the body. Fortunately fashion is be- 
coming more lenient in regard to summer 
dress. It is no longer necessary to wear a 
wrap on the street, and even the middle-aged 
(unless they are too stout) may revel in the 
freedom of a shirt-waist. Make your under- 
clothing as simple as may be. Don’t multiply 
skirts. A long chemise worn over corsets 
will be found to fill the place of both corset- 
cover and skirt. 

There is no greater luxury in hot weather 
than frequent bathing. From the moment 
when we get the first “cool, silver shock,” 
to quote Browning, till we are dressed it is 
all a delight. The stay-at-homes who cannot 
have the ocean baths will find salt-water tub- 
baths a great refreshment. The sea-salt is 
very inexpensive and can be bought by the 
bag at any druggist’s. Delicate and elder- 
ly people who are not allowed anything but 
sponge-baths are often much benefited by the 
addition of a little aleohol to the water. A 
teaspoonful of alcohol to a quart of water 
is sufficient. More than that is too drying to 
the skin. 

For many a housewife a move for the whole 
summer is not possible. In midsummer it 
is said in a light and airy manner by people 
who ought to know better that “every one 
is out of town.” As a matter of fact only 
about four people out of a hundred are “ out 
of town.” The rest of us stay, do our work, 
take little trips, or, perhaps, achieve the satis- 
faction of a fortnight of vacation. There is 
no reason, however, because we must stay in 
town that we should not try to make the best 
of things and alleviate conditions as much as 
possible. 

The first step to alleviation is elimination. 
Let us take up carpets and even rugs. Never 
mind if the floor is not hard wood, it is cooler 
than wool under one’s feet, and, oh! so much 
cleaner. Then let us take down all super- 
fluous curtains and draperies so as to allow 
as free circulation of air as possible. It is 


to be hoped that we have not many stuffed 
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chairs, but those we have we will cover with 
holland or chintz slip-covers. The holland 
looks clean and cool—that is the best that 
ean be said of it,—but the new chintzes are 
pretty as well, and not more expensive. 

If you have a spare closet to give to it, 
harden your heart and put away bric-a-brac 
and all ornaments except vases, for flowers 
are a luxury that one can command in sum- 
mer. By putting away all these things you 
will have simplified the household routine, 
and will have more time to yourself, which in 
itself zives a vacation feeling. 

Where there are children the ingenuity of 
a mother is often taxed to keep them happy 
through long summer days in the city. One 
mother hit on this plan—the bath-room was 
tiled and the porcelain tub was a large one. 
Each morning about eleven, when the three 
children came in hot and tired from playing, 
she said, “ Now we will go to the beach.” The 
children were then undressed and put on 
worn-out cambric dresses for bath clothes. 
Then they were turned loose in the bath- 
room, and allowed to slop about to their 
hearts’ content for an hour, after which they 
were quite ready for a nap until lunch-time. 

“What is the best diet for hot weather?” 
That is a question which is asked and an- 
swered hundreds of times each season, and 
yet, it is safe to say, no two answers agree. 
We are told, “ Don’t eat meat in hot weather,” 
and just as we have decided to be vegetarians 
another authority says, “It is very important 
to keep up one’s strength during the heated 
term, and for that reason meat is as essential 
now as at any other time.” “ Who shall de- 
cide when doctors disagree?” It is evident 
that there can be no rule, but nature fur- 
nishes us with a strong hint in that we have so 
much less appetite in summer than in winter. 
People accustomed to meat will probably do 
better to eat it once a day, but in moderate 
quantity. Cereals, vegetables, and fruit will 
be found more tempting in the “ dog-days ” 
than heavier dishes. Fruit especially seems 
the one thing we all desire, and yet not all of 
us can digest it. To many raw fruit proves 
too acid a diet. Let these try the methods 
of their South-American cousins. In Brazil 
fruit is rarely served except cooked, without 
sugar, the Brazilian contending that the 
uncooked acid is not beneficial in hot weather. 
Care should also be taken in the matter of 
allowing children to eat quantities of seed 
fruit. The seeds of strawberries, blackberries, 


raspberries, and currants are given to ac- 
cumulating and are capable of producing 
serious results. 

Where members of the family, young or 
old, have partaken too freely of these delight- 
ful acids, and are paying the penalty with 
what (to an alarmed mother) appear to be 
symptoms of appendicitis, there is one good 
old remedy that will meet the trouble nine 
times out of ten. Take two parts powdered 
rhubarb, one part bicarbonate of soda, one 
part powdered cinnamon; mix all together 
thoroughly. The dose is a tablespoonful in 
half a glass of water and may be repeated in 
two hours if necessary. 

“TI just hate summer, doctor,” a woman 
complained to her physician. “The heat 
makes me so cross. I do my best to control 
myself, but I know perfectly well that it is 
a trial to have to live with me from June to 
September.” The doctor sympathized, but. be- 
ing a wise man, he explained to his patient 
that it was only incidentally the heat that 
made her cross. “ The real trouble with you,” 
he added, “ is that you don’t get enough sleep. 
You go to bed very late. The evenings are 
your time for going out in the air, and a bed 
even in a well-aired room does not seem at- 
tractive on a hot night. Then you don’t sleep 
soundly when you get to bed; all the windows 
are open and the outside noises are much 
more disturbing than in winter. The bright 
early mornings deprive you of the last nap 
to which you are accustomed, and you start a 
new day with nerves unrested from the night 
and sensitive to all the discomforts of heat.” 

All this is very true, and the inhabitants 
of tropical countries found it out for them- 
selves generations ago. There everything is 
closed for two hours in the afternoon, while 
the whole community takes its “siesta,” or 
afternoon sleep. It is too much to expect of 
our busy, rushing American men that they 
should ever bring themselves to close office, 
bank, and store for two hours each day in 
summer, but the housewife (even if she is 
busy) can contrive by good management to 
have her siesta each day. At first it will 
seem a great deal of bother to take off one’s 
things and make a business of lying down in 
a darkened room, but after a little the serenity 
which will come with the rested nerves will 
more than repay the effort. 

Many ill turns in summer are brought on 
by the carelessness of people in sitting on 
damp ground or grass. To get warm walking 
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and then to rest sitting on even slightly damp 
grass is a most excellent way to bring on 
peritonitis or rheumatism. Unless we have 
had an unusually long dry “spell” it is 
pretty safe to say that one should never sit 
on ground or grass without something under 
one. A shawl is the best thing, but, failing 
that, a thickly folded newspaper is a good 
protection from damp. 

There was once a country clergyman who, 
to the disgust of his congregation, persisted 
in preaching every month a sermon against 
gossip and backbiting. When they remon- 
strated and said they had heard it often 
enough, his reply was that evidently they had 
not, as the errors reproved still existed, and 
until they disappeared he would continue to 
repeat his sermon. There may be people 
who think that the advice to always boil your 
drinking-water when you are away in the 
summer has been reiterated quite often 
enough in this department. As long, how- 
ever, as each autumn still brings with it a 
lengthy list of typhoid victims this plea for 
the most simple and obvious of precautions 
will continue. Unless one has the drinking- 
water analyzed, and knows absolutely that it 
is pure and safe, it is little less than criminal 
neglect if one does not protect one’s family 
by boiling every drop of drinking-water used. 

Whether or not the mosquito is responsible 
for malaria we will leave it to scientists to 
decide. We all agree, however, that he is 
an unwelcome visitor and one of the great- 
est trials of summer. The best way to keep 
him away is to screen windows and doors. 
If that cannot be done, or we are staying 
where it is not done, then extract of penny- 
royal will be found a good remedy to dis- 
courage his attentions. Rub it on face and 
hands just before retiring, and Mr. Mosquito 
will keep at a respectful distance. It has ‘a 
strong but not disagreeable odor. 

The “ eternal vigilance ” which is the price 
of good housekeeping quite as much as of 
liberty, needs to be exercised even more in 
summer than in the cooler months of the 
year. Things spoil very quickly in hot 
weather, and especially so unless every re- 
ceptacle and utensil be kept absolutely clean. 
The most innocent articles of diet become 
poisons simply by the neglect of precautions. 
Thus each summer we hear of cases of ice- 
cream poisoning. Such cases used to be as- 
eribed to. impure flavoring extracts, but in- 
vestigation has almost always shown that the 
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trouble was that the freezers had not been 
kept properly clean. 

Among the minor ails to which flesh is heir 
at this season is prickly heat. The amount 
of suffering that is entailed by this common 
complaint must be experienced to be compre- 
hended. It appears in so many different 
forms that any description of it is impossible. 
Perhaps one of its most aggravating mani- 
festations is when the skin maintains a per- 
fectly normal appearance, while to the poor 
victim it feels as if it were being perforated 
with red-hot needles. For this condition 
bathe freely in water containing bicarbonate 
of soda, or sponge off with a mild solution of 
the soda after a bath. Drink freely of a 
mixture of cream of tartar and water—one 
tablespoonful of cream of tartar to a quart 
of water. This drink is pleasant to the taste 
and very cooling to the whole system. 

Was there ever a small boy who could re- 
sist the fascination of a wasp’s nest? Has 
there ever been a mother who has not had to 
console a much-stung offspring? For such 
contingencies be provided with a bottle of 
ammonia. Use the ammonia as strong as the 
skin will bear it and the relief is almost in- 
stantaneous. The stings of hornets, wasps, 
yellow-jackets, and spiders yield to this 
remedy, but in the case of bee stings the 
sting itself must be extracted before the am- 
monia is applied. Aggravated cases of 
mosquito bites are also much relieved by an 
application of one part ammonia to two parts 
water. 

A change of air and scene is very de- 
sirable, but all of us cannot have these 
luxuries. lLuzxuries they are, though there 
has grown up an idea that they are neces- 
sities. Let those of us who perforce stay at 
home console ourselves with two reflections. 
First, that our forefathers never dreamed of 
shutting up and leaving their homes for 
weeks at a time, and yet they lived in comfort 
and died at a ripe old age. Second, that 
whether we get through the summer com- 
fortably or not depends much more on our- 
selves than on our surroundings. A nervous, 
fretful woman will let the heat wear her out 
quite as much at the mountains or seashore 
as if she had never left home. A serene habit 


of mind and determination to make the best 
of things will carry one triumphantly through 
the hot days and over the weary nights, even 
if they must be spent among bricks instead 
of by rolling waves or rustling trees. 





















to the fact that they have never until 

now appreciated the possibilities which 
lie in refreshing combinations of fruit juices, 
charged waters, ice and cream for hot days. 
There are now numbers of delicious bever- 
unknown only yesterday. The light 
wines and cordials often used in compound- 
ing punches in cool weather are considered 
heating for summer, and coffee, tea, 
lemonade, and ginger ale are the ordinary 
bases for the different combinations. Often 
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too 


flavors are so skilfully mingled that it is 
difficult to reconize any one alone, and the 
whole is quite as satisfactory as the more 


elaborate and costly mixtures. 

Punch-bowls of some very simple and in- 
expensive material and design are to be se- 
lected for serving these things, for the ‘large 
piece of ice used in them is destructive to both 
cut and fine china. Many a beauti- 
ful bowl has been broken by the intense cold 
of the ice lying in it. But there are attract- 
ive ones in glass which does not imitate the 
pattern used in the cut, and there are inex- 
pensive Japanese bowls also, while the Canton 
china in green and rose is always beautiful 
and artistic as well as durable. 

Pitchers, like bowls, should be chosen of 
simple - material. An ordinary glass one 
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COFFEE-CUP WITH WHIPPED CREAM. 


L Pen fai 


entirely without ornament 





prettily 


shows 
through the sides the bits of fruit and lemon 
used in compounding the drink. One with 
spirals pressed in is also good, and for cider 
an earthen pitcher decorated with apples is 
often used. 

The glasses used for summer beverages are 


ordinarily of large size, with flaring rims; 
slender ones with straight sides are also used, 
and a few in odd shapes. Spoons of more 
than usual length are especially designed 
for these glasses, and come with small 
round bowls and very long slender handles. 
A set of these will be a constant source of 
comfort to the housewife in summer days. 

One of the very best of the new hot- 
weather beverages is called 

Austrian coffee-cup. —Make a pint of very 
strong black coffee, and add half a teaspoonful 
of almond flavoring. Strain through a fine 
sieve, and heat in the double boiler to just 
the boiling-point. Then add two well-beaten 
eggs mixed with two tablespoonfuls of sugar 
and four of thick cream, and cook until the 
custard coats the spoon. Take it off the 
fire, beat well, and cool. Just before serving 
add a cup of whipped cream sweetened to 
taste, a pint of shaved ice, and a quart of 
charged water, and put into tall glasses with 
a very little whipped cream on top. 
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Hungarian coffee.—Prepare a quantity of 


strong black coffee and add cream and sugar 
to taste. Chill 


thoroughly, and in serving 





ICED GINGER PUNCH READY FOR 


put a spoonful of vanilla ice-cream in the 
bottom of each tall glass and pour the coffee 
over it. 

Café frappé.—Make a quart of strong cof- 
fee and sweeten well while hot. Cool, strain, 
and add a cup of rich cream; freeze to a 
soft consistency, and serve in glass sherbet- 
cups with small spoons. 

Orange frappé——In making all beverages 
with oranges those are to be chosen which 
are small, thin-skinned, juicy, and sweet. 
The large California oranges are costly and 
not as good. 

Boil a cup of sugar with two cups of wa- 
ter for five minutes; cool, and add a cup of 
orange juice and half a cup of lemon juice; 
stir till cold, and then add the pulp of the 
oranges, pounded smooth. Freeze until half 
stiff; serve in glasses. 

Fruit frappé.—Begin with the sugar and 
water as in the orange frappé; add the juice 
of any fruit, such as raspberries or currants, 
with the lemon juice or orange awd lemon 
juice mixed; just before freezing put in the 
unbeaten whites of three eggs. 

Tea punch.—Make a quart of tea, using 
English Breakfast or Ceylon, with a 
spoonful of green, for the flavor. 
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cold pour this over sugar which has been 
moistened with rum; add half a cup of lemon 
juice, and put into a bowl with a large piece 
of ice; last, add half a 
lemon cut into thin slices, 
with a few bits of orange, 
and half a cup of halved 
maraschino cherries. 

Tea frappé.—Boil a cup 
of sugar five minutes with 
two cups of water; add the 
juice and rind of three 
oranges and the juice of 
two lemons with a cup of 
pineapple _ pulp. Make 
some strong tea, by pour- 
ing a pint of boiling water 
over four teaspoonfuls of 
tea and steeping five min- 
utes; cool, mix with the 
fruit, strain, and freeze. 

Plain iced tea—Make a 
quart of tea and add half 
a cup of juice; 
sweeten to taste with pow- 
dered sugar. Into tall 
glasses put a heaping ta- 
blespoonful of cracked ice 
and a slice of lemon, and add the tea. 

leed coffee and chocolate.—Cool the coffee, 
chiil well, add sugar and cream to taste, and 


lemon 





A DECORATED PITCHER FOR CIDER. 


serve without ice. Chocolate may be pre- 
pared in the same way, and served with a 
little whipped cream on top of each glass. 


Fruit punch.—Mix together any kinds of 











SUMMER BEVERAGES 


summer fruit until you have a quart, using 
oranges and pineapple for the larger share. 
Add the juice of three lemons, and a small 





THE ESSENTIALS FOR A MILK-SHAKE. 


cup of sugar; let this stand while you boil 
a cup of sugar with two cups of water. Pour 
this over the fruit and stir well. When 
perfectly cold put into a bowl, and add a 
good-sized piece of ice and two quarts of 
charged water; or use plain water and have 
scraped ice in place of the solid piece. 

Ginger punch.—Take one quart of water, 
one cup of sugar, and five lemons and make 
a strong lemonade; slice the lemons after 
rolling, and mix with the sugar and allow 
them to stand before squeezing and mixing 
them together. Slightly bruise a dozen sprigs 
of mint, put these into a bowl with the 
lemonade, and add a quart of ginger ale. 
When ready to serve, put a large piece of 
ice into the bottom of a tall glass pitcher, 
strain in the lemonade and ale, and in the 
mouth of the pitcher put a fresh bunch of 
mint which has been lightly dipped first in 
slightly beaten egg-white and then in pow- 
dered sugar. 

Canton punch.—Boil four cups of water, 
one cup of sugar, and half a cup of Qanton 
ginger, cut fine, for twenty minutes. Strain 
and add half a cup of lemon juice and three- 
quarters of a cup of orange juice. Chill, 
and when ready to serve pour over a block 
of ice in a punch-bowl and add a quart of 
charged water, with bits of lemon, orange, 
and tiny bits of pineapple. 

For a little appetizer before a luncheon or 
dinner on a hot day this is nice: 

Lemonade in lemons.—Prepare as many 
lemons as there are guests by cutting off 
the round end until they will stand firmly, 
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and then cutting off the pointed end about 
a quarter of the way down. Empty the 
lemons and serape the inside well. Make 
a strong lemonade, strain, and add 
a little sherry or rum; sweeten 
to taste with powdered sugar, and 
chill well. Keep the lemon shells in 
ice-water until needed ;-then wipe dry, 
and through each top piece put two 
straws; fill the cups with the lemon- 
ade, put on the tops, and set each 
one on a paper doily on a small plate 
in the serving-plate. Grape juice can 
be mixed with the lemonade and the 
flavoring omitted. 

Lemonade de menthe.— Make a 
quart of strong lemonade; strain it 
and put on ice. When ready to 
serve pour it over a quart of shaved 
ice in a bowl, add a quart of charged 
water and a cup of bottled créme de menthe 
cherries cut in halves. 

Grape-juice punch.—To a quart of strong 
grape juice add a pint of strained lemonade. 
Put into a bowl with a piece of ice, and add 
bits of pineapple. 

Currant punch.—Two cups of strong red- 
currant juice, a quart of water, and a cup of 
sugar; simmer these together five minutes, 
and cool. Slice two lemons and two oranges 
thin, and put into a bowl with a piece of ice 
and pour the juice over. This may also be 








CANTON BOWL FOR PUNCH. 


made by boiling currant jelly with water, 
straining, and adding the fruit. 

Milk-shake-—To two-thirds of a glass of 
fresh milk add enough sugar-and-water syrup 
to sweeten it or, use fruit juice mixed with 
sugar. Fill up the glass with scraped ice, 
invert a nickel cone over it, and shake until 
it is light and foamy. 
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of this magazine the results of their personal experience in meeting the increased cost 

of living, is already receiving gratifying response. Many contributions have come in 
since the invitation was published last month, and the best of them are printed in 
this issue. Great interest is shown in the discussion, not only by women, but by men as well. 

Thousands of homes in America to-day are suffering from a decided rise in the price of 
household necessities. We can all do without luxuries in planning our expenditures; but 
coal and gas and oil, meat and vegetables and groceries, ice and milk and butter and éggs, 
house rent and servants’ wages, shoes and hats and clothing, have to be allowed for at market 
rates, and those rates appear to be rising gradually all over the country. 

Last month we made the following announcement, which we repeat to-day. 
sion will be continued as long as it is-helpful and interesting. 

The editor of the BAZAR would like to receive, from those housekeepers, the land 
over, who have been living on (fixed) incomes of twenty-five hundred dollars a year or less, 
for the last four or five years, and who have adjusted the living of a household of at least 
four persons successfully to the changing scale of prices, the story of how they have 
accomplished it. For every such account of first-hand personal experience, not over one 
thousand words long, that is typical and valuable the BAZAR will pay current rates and 
give a BAZAR subscription besides. The article must be written on one side of the 
paper, sent foided in an envelope (not rolled), and signed in full, with the writer's address. 
The signature, however, will not be used in printing the article unless the writer so desires. 

The articles accepted will be printed in a series, and will cover village, town, city, and 
country seales of living on twenty-five hundred and less a year, the land over. The more 
thorough, itemized, careful, and brought down to dollars and cents the accounts are, the 
better. No literary treatment is wanted—just the plain answer to “ How have you managed 
successfully on twenty-five hundred dollars a year or less, these last few years.” These 
should be sent in before October 1, 1906, and addressed to 

“The Editor of Harper’s Bazar, Harper & Bros., Franklin Square, New York.” 

The accounts of a young housekeeper who has kept house only a few years, and those 
of a veteran who has made a family comfortable for twenty years, are equally desired. 
One is experienced, the other progressive. The Bazar wants both kinds, and will be glad 
to hear from its readers from Massachusetts to Arizona, and from Oregon to Florida, on 
this vital home-making question of adjusting a fixed income to current prices with success. 


, 4 HE invitation of Harper’s Bazar, to the women of this country, to give in the columns 


The discus- 





LIVING EXPENSES IN BROOKLYN 


“What woman has done woman can do!” Wages were far higher; food had gone up at 


I said, stoutly, when all of a sudden our in- 
come dropped to the sum on which we be- 
gan housekeeping some ten years before. If 
we could then rent a small house, keep a 
maid, and actually put by a small amount 
for a rainy day, could we not, a family of 
four now, do as well in a flat with no 
maid ¢ 

It seemed so, certainly, yet actual experi- 
ence proved that circumstances had altered. 


least a third in price and rent nearly doubled; 
the problem was not an easy one to solve, but 
solve it we did, for by careful managing we 
have now lived five years on fifteen hundred 
a year, if not in luxury, yet with reasonable 
comfort. We have had to economize, but we 


have done it where we would feel it least, 
never in nourishing food, nor in doctor’s bills 
when necessary, nor in reading matter. 

Our accounts have always been carefully 











THE INCREASE IN HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES 


kept and have scarcely varied from year to 





year. The items stand like this: 
Rent of steam-heated apartment, $25....... $300 
ee Ge GE es er ad inte en ee kos’ 520 
Gas, for fuel and light, $1 a week.......... 52 
See ONIN iF. Sok cae oc nila reo ce 240 
Work hired, one day a week, at $1 50...... 78 
Car fare and luncheons of husband, about 
oo aces cs Vasa os A ee take 100 
NN Pe EE SD OR age 50 
Doctor’s or dentist’s bills............-0e0- 25 
Se Pe ey ee Pea oe 35 
ia kn hau toe babe ude hs eee 100 
abe ae Ag ae eae Gt ee Re 0165, 9 PEERY $1500 


Our rent, twenty-five dollars a month, is 
small; we had to hunt carefully before we 
found a place large and light enough and 
not in a tenement neighborhood. There is 
a gas-range only, in the kitchen, and by us- 
ing the triangular saucepans which make one 
burner do the work of three, and cooking 
dessert, perhaps, or soup, with the morning 
oatmeal, I reduce my gas bills to fifty cents 
a week in summer and a dollar and a half in 
winter. 

The item for food, ten dollars a week, 
covers milk—a quart a day with two on 
Saturday; and ice—about twenty-five cents a 
week from May to November, as well as 
everything in the way of ordinary food. For 
breakfast we have cereal, toast, and coffee, 
with cocoa for the children. Often we have 
fried cornmeal mush in place of cereal; or 
bacon. For luncheon we have the left-overs 
which cannot well be used for dinner, with 
such things as macaroni, or milk toast, or 
pea soup, with home-made marmalade or 
cookies, or bananas. 

For dinner we always have meat or fish. 
The most economical way to buy this most 
costly of all items is to make one purchase 
do for two meals. If, for instance, we have 
a three-pound pot-roast of beef for one dinner 
there is enough for Hamburg steak or hot 
beef loaf the next. Or, four pounds of lamb 
stew will give a meat pie the second night. 
With the main dish we have potatoes and 
one other vegetable. In winter generally we 
have soup, and in summer, instead, a green 
salad, with a very simple dessert, often fruit. 

The item of dress is really a comfort, since 
ready-made clothing has become both good 
and cheap. My husband and nine-year-old 


boy wear nice-looking and inexpensive suits 


and overcoats, having them alternate years 


ee ee a SRE 
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both in winter and summer. My own suits 
I buy in the same way, one coat and skirt 
doing duty two years, and I have a winter 
and spring suit alternately. When my eight- 
year-old girl needs a new coat or light jacket 
I get it at the end of the season for half 
price. I make all our gingham dresses and 
shirt-waists, .as well as underwear. I also 
trim ordinary hats, and alter others; oc- 
casionally I treat myself to a pretty new one, 
ready trimmed, buying it a little out of sea- 
son. I watch the shops late in the spring, 
and often can find voile or foulard gowns 
both cheap and attractive, which, with an 
occasional silk waist, help out wonderfully 
for afternoon and evening gowns both winter 
and summer; these, with my two cloth suits, 
with jackets and plenty of lingerie and plain 
white waists, about complete my wardrobe. 

The item of education is ruled out of our 
accounts by our excellent public-school sys- 
tem, for some years at least. The doctor’s 
bills are infrequent, growing less as the 
children grow older, and at the end of each 
year what has not been used goes into the 
savings-bank. It is not much, I admit. 

The item for hired work is really neces- 
sary, a dollar and a half a week, which means 
one day’s work. The laundress washes as 
soon as she comes in the morning, and puts 
out her clothes; then while they dry she 
scrubs or sweeps or washes windows. She 
begins ironing at three, taking all the dif- 
ficult pieces, and leaving the easy ones for 
me. With her help this one day I find the 
keeping the flat clean an easy matter. 

Doubtless one might think to economize on 
the items of the husband’s daily luncheon, or 
the life-insurance, or the pew in church, or 
incidentals, but these things make just the 
difference to us between poverty and com- 
fort. My husband must have a good luncheon 
to keep him strong; the life-insurance, though 
small, is a comfort for a possible time of 
need; the pew in church makes us feel a 
certain self-respect, and we feel it a duty 
towards our children to have it; in addition 
it brings about delightful friendships we 
could not spare. The incidentals mean a 
little vacation in summer, many a picnic, a 
new book now and then, and a little recrea- 
tion of one sort or another, which are just 
as needful to real life as are bread and butter 
or a heated apartment, or anything else we 
are accustomed to call a necessity. 

Brooxtyn, New York. 
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A NEW ENGLAND LETTER 


In reply to the request of the Bazar in the 
July number, that we housewives who con- 
trive to live well on small means should tell 
others situated in the same way how we man- 
age it, I am very glad to send in my con- 
tribution. As, however, I live in so small 
a place that we all know (or think we do) 
everything about one another, I am going to 
ask the Bazar to let me tell my experience 
under the name of Mrs. John Dash, Blank 
Falls, Massachusetts. The State is all right, 
anyway! 

Blank Falls is a manufacturing town of 
between eight and ten thousand inhabitants, 
and my husband is bookkeeper in one of the 
big mills on a salary of $1200 a year. We 
have been married sixteen years and have 
two children—Lucy, aged fourteen, and Tom, 
twelve years old. We live in a small house 
on a good street, for which we pay $150 a 
year rent. The house has no modern im- 
provements. Our water all comes from a 
well on the place and is brought into the 
house by a pump in the kitchen. We could 
have a house with plumbing for the same 
rent, but then we would not have the garden 
and could not keep chickens. In front of the 
house we have a grass-plot and a flower 
border. All the rest of the place, three- 
quarters of an acre, is vegetable garden and 
chicken-yard. It is this garden that keeps 
our food bills small, “and the doctor’s, too,” 
I say. I have tried having help and tried 
doing my own work, and have decided that 
it is cheaper to have help. I get a “green 
Portugee” (as we call them) girl for two 
dollars a week. That is $104 a year. That 
sounds cheap to some that pay three or four 
dollars a week to help, but the patience that 
is needed to get on with these green girls 
can’t be calculated in dollars and cents. 
None of them know anything about cook- 
ing, most of them never saw a stove, and I 
have had some who had never seen stairs, 
and would only go up and down them on 
their hands and knees. Of course they don’t 
know any English, and as soon as they have 
learned a little they generally think they are 
worth more wages and leave me. I do al- 
most all my own cooking, but the “ Portu- 
gees” are good at washing and ironing, 
first-rate scrubbers, and like to work in the 
garden, so that, having all the heavy work 
done, I can give my time to sewing, and I 
make all the clothes of the children and my- 





self. That is, ’most all. Lucy has a jacket 
and Tom a good store suit every year. The 
rest of Tom’s clothes I make out of his 
father’s. The clothes for the three of us 
come to $119 a year; that includes one real 
good dress for me every two years, that I 
have a dressmaker in to help me with. We 
manage our fuel pretty well, I think; for the 
last five years it has been just the same—$39 
a year. That is $24 for coal and $15 for oil. 
The oil is for lighting, too. In winter we 
have a fire in the kitchen stove, and by using 
the dining-room for a sitting-room too, get 
along with the stove in there. A pipe from 
that stove warms the bedroom over that, and 
in ease of sickness or extra-cold weather I 
have an oil-stove heater that can be put in 
the other rooms to take the chill off them. 
In summer I never have a coal fire but three 
days in the week—wash-day, ironing-day, and 
baking-day. The rest of the time I do my 
cooking over a “ blue-flame ” oil-stove. There 
are several makes of these, but of course we 
all think our own kind is the best. When 
the price of meat began to go up I saw we 
would have to make some change in our 
food, and after trying different ways we have 
now settled down on meat only once a day 
and never on Fridays. Even then our food 
costs us more than it did. We used to get 
on with $221 a year for food, and now for 
two years we have spent $248. We could not 
do with that if it were not for our garden 
and chicken-yard. If you do your own cook- 
ing you can save in ways that girls can’t be 
made to. I always save my beef fat and try 
out the suet; that saves me a good deal in 
lard and butter. 

I do like my house to look well, and to 
keep things up, so every year I allow $35 
for repairs. One year the money will zo 
mostly for a new carpet for the sitting-room, 
and the next year for something else. It al- 
ways all goes, for the “ Portugees” are great 
smashers. Then we have to think of the 
future, and John must keep up his life-in- 
surance; that is $60 a year. When the chil- 
dren leave the public schools they may want 
teaching in a business college or a normal 
school, so we manage always to save $150 a 
year. I have always brought up my children 
to realize that they had only themselves to 
look to, and that any extras they wanted they 
must earn for themselves. They both earned 


the money to buy their (second-hand) bi- 
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cycles, and we plague Tom by telling him 
he is saving up to buy an automobile. I see 
I have not room for much more, so I give a 
table of my expenses: 








Rent .............$150 | Life-insurance .... $60 
OT” Re ee eae 10 
ls 6s «wea ela SD RENE. cSicec cee 20 
eee Se Rc octebecen 40 
0” ES ee Pe 248 | Amusements ...... 25 
John’s clothes .... 75 | Trips ............ 25 
My clothes ....... 46] Repairs .......... 35 
Lucy’s clothes.... 38] Incidentals ....... 100 
Tom’s clothes ..... ey PIE ah 6 dncd'e s has 150 

BOGMS oeeiek 0 ddanschnases cheater $1200 


I want to say that the doctor’s bill at $10 
is the average after putting five years to- 


THE PROBLEM 


To bring her expenses within her hus- 
band’s income if he is a working-man, a 
woman must be her own cook, laundress, 
seamstress, and general maid-of-all-work. 
She must give an unlimited amount of 
thought, labor, and time to her problem, 
and must frequently be discouraged, es- 
pecially if there are doctor’s bills to pay and 
children to bring up and educate. It is not 
surprising that women who have not been 
trained or have no “ faculty,” as we say here, 
are often compelled to fall behind. 

I live in Portland, in a small apartment 
in the centre of the city. The apartment is 
in a block. There are six very pretty rooms 
and a bath, with sunlight and all the modern 
conveniences except heat. We heat it our- 
selves comfortably with the kitchen range 
and sitting-room stove. My family consists 
of my husband, myself, a little girl of ten, 
and a boy of six. My husband is one of the 
operators in a shoe-factory and earns one 
hundred dollars a month. That is a pretty 
good income here, and by being very eco- 
nomical we manage to be comfortable and 
happy. Fortunately we have had little sick- 
ness, so that that problem has been simplified 
for us. 

I will first give a list of average amounts 
which I allow for my expenses and which 
I usually keep within. You will see that we 
do not save much. I have given the prices 
per month the year round, averaging both 
summer and winter as nearly as possible: 


DE sic s cccechatees batt abort $18 
ROPES Te PORES ets Oe 4 30 
DMs xo vhnc amb hedlnbec ss ak vortices 2 50 
BOO an evs nv medts Jeune cbectinaltae 40 


gether. “ Incidentals” covers a big list, and 
includes things as different as seeds and 
plants for the garden and $10 a year for pa- 
pers, books, and magazines. We don’t al- 
ways take the same magazines, but whatever 
others we have or don’t have, the two I was 
brought up on always come to us, the 
Youth’s Companion, and Harper’s Bazar. 
Forty dollars seems a good deal for us to 
spend on the church, but we are willing to 
save in other ways. We give $25 a year for 
the minister’s salary; I give $5 to the Ladies’ 
Missionary Society; the children each take 
five cents every Sunday to Sunday-school. 
The other $5 goes in church fairs and socials. 


Mary Dasn. 





BE hnds sah ur chkkevscdeevens ue ksawed 3 35 
GN ti hdh.« Fee whthby Seneca a ¢aulee be Reed 1l 35 
ae eens a 2 
OE a ee ore Perey fe 3 
SE 6 ic asd Ayaka Pee Ohne eae ad 1 
Se I i has Foss ooh bebevicdeee seats 2 50 
ME id ik em a Sie « © Syn nde set ko okie we 1 
My own extravagances...............6- 1 
NE dn chs 5 6-00 eh co's abe ees 4 cee peaken 10 
BOE BViseswis sere pwaeekis ¢4 hone $100 


The rent I consider very reasonable. It is 
a new house and all our furnishings are com- 
paratively new, so that as yet it has not been 
necessary to spend much upon the house it- 
self. My husband and children are being 
trained to treat things with care so that 
furniture and carpets will last. I started in 
with a large supply of table and bed linen 
and have had very little to buy in that line. 
I have added a few sheets and pillow-cases, 
but I bought a piece of cotton cloth and 
made them myself, so that the cost was com- 
paratively small. 

The rooms heat easily because they open 
into one another. I burn about six tons 
of coal, five in both stoves in the winter, and 
one in the summer on baking and wash days. 
The rest of the time in the summer I burn 
wood, so that the fire may be built quickly 
and allowed to go out when not in actual 
use. I require about a cord a season, at $10 
a cord, cut and fitted for use. I help out 
with an oil-stove when it is hot, to save both 
heat and fuel. My husband buys all his coal 
in July. We paid $6 75 for it last summer. 
Fortunately we are allowed storage room in 
the cellar, so that we can buy a great many 
of our supplies in large quantities, saving 
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a great deal of money in that way. Some of 
our friends using furnaces buy a carload 
of coal together and in that way save some- 
thing. Dealers will always make a reduction 
on large quantities and for cash payments— 
that is, a payment within a week or ten 
days. I buy my flour, apples, and potatoes 
by the barrel, my soap by the box, my canned 
corn, pease, and tomatoes by the dozen. I 
even heard of some one recently buying 
lemons by the box. I could not use as many 
myself, but she paid at the rate of nineteen 
cents a dozen when they were selling at 
thirty, and going rapidly up toward forty, 
the regular retail price during the summer 
months. There is a cheap season for every- 
thing, and any one who has a place that is 
both cool and dry for storage may save a 
great deal by watching prices and buying in 
quantities at the right time. Our grocer 
once told me that living expenses were in- 
creased enormously for those who either 
could not or would not buy in large amounts. 
I have also learned that it is a wise thing, 
if you have discovered a reliable grocer, to 
stick to one instead of dividing up one’s 
trade. If you are a good customer and pay 
your bills promptly, it is to his advantage 
to give you the best of everything and keep 
you perfectly satisfied. He will even give 
you hints as to the best time to lay in your 
supplies. I take my eggs and butter from a 
farmer, and find that I save always about 
two cents on a dozen and on a pound, while 
they are always sure to be fresh. He also 
brings me fresh vegetables in season, and 
they, too, are always fresh and a little cheaper 
than in the market. Another farmer brings 
me berries and fruit, and when they are the 
cheapest and best I preserve and can large 
quantities for use during the winter. I can 
put up a can for fifteen cents that I would 
be obliged to pay thirty-five or fifty cents 
for in the winter. I put up blueberries and 
blackberries without sugar, so that they are 
very cheap and they make delicious pies and 
puddings. There are, besides, tomatoes, pine- 
apples, peaches, pears, strawberries, and in- 
numerable kinds of jellies and pickles which 
are a constant source of delight in the win- 
ter. I cannot afford to buy any fruit or 
vegetables out of season, although they are 
frequently a temptation. I make my meals 
lap over one upon the other, but -by a little 
extra effort on my part the warmed-over 
dishes are changed sufficiently to keep my 
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family satisfied and happy. A leg of roast 
lamb, for instance, costing about a dollar, 
appears hot for dinner, cold for supper, 
minced on toast for breakfast, and concealed 
in a souffié for the next supper, while the 
bone is saved for soup. Our New England 
baked beans last us for three meals, costing 
about fifteen cents in the first place. I do 
not make them eat them three times in suc- 
cession, but they are welcome when they do 
appear. Old bread and cake make delicious 
puddings with the help of different sauces, 
and cold vegetables are very good made over 
into salads for supper on hot days with a 
little French dressing. A successful house- 
keeper must be a good cook if she hopes to 
make her menus economical and wholesome 
and at the same time varied and tempting, but 
it can be done if one is willing to give both 
thought and effort to it, and it must be done 
if one is to make both ends meet in these 
days of increasing prices. I have arranged 
a list of menus which is characteristic of 
this season of the year. It is difficult to es- 
timate the cost of such things as potatoes, 
tea, ete., but I have done my best, and the 
total cost at the end of the week shows that 
it is fairly good reckoning. 


SUNDAY 


Breakfast.—Baked beans, five cents; ham and 
eggs, twenty-nine cents; coffee, seven cents; corn 
bread, eight cents; strawberries, thirteen cents. 
Total—sixty-two cents. 

Dinner.—One-half chicken, fifty cents; canned 
corn, ten cents; mashed potatoes, three cents; 
cream pie, fifteen cents. Total—ceventy-eight 
cents. 

Total for the day—$1 40. 


MONDAY 


Breakfast.—Oatmeal, five cents; bacon and 
eggs, twenty-three cents; coffee, seven cents; 
doughnuts, three cents. Total — thirty-eight 
cents. 

Dinner.—One-half chicken and biscuits, fifty- 
five cents; steamed rice, five cents; boiled pota- 
toes, three cents; dried-apple pie, eight cents. 
Total—seventy-one cents. 

Supper.—Beans, five cents; steamed biscuits, 
five cents; gingerbread, five cents; canned pears, 
eight cents; tea, two cents. Total—twenty-five 
cents. 

Total for the day—$1 34. 


TUESDAY 


Breakfast—Rice cakes (from Monday) ; liver 
and bacon, ten cents; fried potatoes, one cent; 
coffee, seven cents. Total—eighteen cents. 

Dinner.—Roast of lamb, ninety cents; canned 
pease, twelve cents; roasted potatoes, three cents ; 
apple pie (from Monday). 


Total—$1 05. 
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Supper.—Cold lamb (from dinner); warmed 
pease (from dinner); jelly cake, fifteen cents; 
prunes, five cents. Total—twenty cents. 

Total for the day—$1 43. 


WEDNESDAY 


Breakfast.—Minced lamb on toast (from Tues- 
day), two cents; cream of wheat, five cents; cof- 
fee, seven cents. Total—fourteen cents. 

Dinner.—Lamb broth with rice (from Tues- 
day); Hamburg steak, twenty-five cents; creamed 
potatoes, eight cents; rice pudding, eight cents. 
‘Total—forty-one cents. 

Supper.—Frizzled dried beef, ten cents; baked 
potatoes, three cents; Sally-Lunn, ten cents; 
pears, eight cents. Total—thirty-one cents. 

Total for the day—eighty-six cents. 


THURSDAY 


Breakfast.—Shredded wheat, four cents; eggs 
and bacon, twenty-three cents; coffee, seven cents. 
Total—thirty-four cents. 

Dinner—Corn chowder, twenty-five cents; 
Hamburg steak (from Wednesday); escalloped 
pctatoes, five cents; strawberry pie, seventeen 
cents. Total—forty-seven cents. 

Supper.—Corn chowder (from dinner) ; straw- 
berries, twelve cents; bread and butter, ten cents; 
jelly cake (from Tuesday). Total—twenty-two 
cents. 


Total for the day—$1 03. 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast.—Codfish cakes, five cents; wheat 
eakes, five cents; coffee, seven cents. Total— 
seventeen cents. 
Dinner.— Halibut steak, thirty-six cents; 


mashed potatoes, three cents; cold slaw, eight 


cents; bread pudding, ten cents. Total—fifty- 
seven cents. 

Supper.—Creamed fish, four cents; potato 
eakes (from dinner); cookies, five cents, tea, 


two cents; canned peaches, twenty cents. Total 
—thirty-one cents. 
Total for the day—$1 05. 


SATURDAY 


Breakfast. — Strawberries, 
scrambled eggs, fourteen 
cents; gingerbread, five cents. 
nine cents. 

Dinner.—Veal steak with brown gravy, thirty 
cents; boiled potatoes, three cents; radishes, five 
cents; dandelion greens, ten cents; blueberry 
pie, twelve cents. Total—sixty cents. 

Supper.—Baked beans, five cents; brown bread, 
ten cents; pickles, two cents; cold slaw; cake, 
fourteen cents. Total—thirty-one cents. 

Total for the day—$1 30. 


thirteen cents; 
cents; coffee, seven 
Total—thirty- 
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Sunday, $1 40; Monday, $1 34; Tuesday, 
$1 43; Wednesday, 86 cents; Thursday, $1 03; 
Friday, $1 05; Saturday, $1 30. Total— 


$8 41; making, together with bread and butter 
(eighty-eight cents), milk (twenty. cents), and 
seasonings for the week (fifteen cents), a total 
of $9 64 per week, or $1 37 5-7 per day. 

I have no servant other than a woman to 
come in for a few hours every Saturday to 
sweep and scrub. I pay her about seventy- 
five cents each time. I do my own washing 
and ironing, and also my own sewing, with 
the exception of a tailor-made suit once in 
two years, and a winter coat once in three 
years. I make all my children’s clothes ex- 
cept my little girl’s winter coats. For the 
underclothing I buy cotton cloth by the 
piece and make them up as I have time dur- 
ing the long winter evenings. There are no 
extra trimmings or tucks, and the cloth is 
heavy enough to wear for a long time. I make 
my own work-dresses and shirt-waists, and 
one or two summer muslin dresses for after- 
noons, watching the bargain counters for 
materials. The children’s clothes are made 
largely from their father’s and mine. Their 
grandparents also frequently send me things 
that can be made over. I am not a milliner, 
and hats must be bought at least every other 
year. I pay about five dollars for my own 
hats, but they always last two seasons. Shoes 
wear out and cannot be made over, alas! and 
with children that is a large item of expense. 
I have reckoned that my husband’s clothes 
cost about seventy-five dollars a year, my 
own about fifty, and the children’s about 
twelve, although as yet I am only obliged to 
buy their shoes and hats, so that*is hardly a 
fair price to reckon upon for clothing two 
children. 

Sometimes we exceed our actual income if 
there happens to be sickness in the family, 
and frequently I am obliged to save on my 
food or clothes to meet some extra expenses, 
but at other times I have been able to save 
even more than I have indicated. Sometimes 
we encroach upon our savings for a vacation 
or some amusement, but so far we have come 
out even at the end of each year and have 
saved a little for a rainy day. 

PortLanp, Marne. 
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THE SAME OLD STORY 
CRUSHED 

Visitor. “ See bow-wow ?” 

Boston Basy. “ My visual powers are cen- 
tred upon the canine, but I observe nothing re- 
markable.” oiieasiass 

TESTIMONY TO THE CONTRARY 

Mistress. “ Are you a plain cook?” 

Bripcer. “ Well, mum, Officer Hogan wor 
afther tellin’ me thot me eyes wor loike the Lakes 
av Killarney.” 


























HIS EXPLANATION 
Suspurss. “TI thought you said the cottage was 
only five minutes’ walk from the station?” 
AcEnt. “So it is if you ride the other thirty 
minutes.” 





COUNTRY KIDS. “ Come on IN 
WADIN’, WILLIE. It’s FINE!” 

CITY BOARDER. “ C-c-can’t. ; ° 
I’M ’FRAID OF GETTING MY SHOES 
AND STOCKINGS ALL WET.” 





SS IGNORING FAILINGS 
HE. “ Jack BROWN IS AWFUL PROUD AN’ STUCK UP.” Mrs. Knicker. “How do you 


SHE. “ Way?” write references for your cook?” 
HE. “ Tue Docror TOLD HIS PA HE’S BIG "NUFF NOW TO HAVE Mrs. Bocker. “Just like epi 


APPENDICITIS.” taphs.” 
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THE CHAUFFEUR (firmly). “No, Kirrie, I won’r stop. He’s ALWAYS IN THE WAY, AN’ 
HE'S GOIN’ TO BE RUN OVER SOME TIME, ANYWAY; SO IT MAY AS WELL BE Now!” 


A FAINT CONCEPTION 

Jounny. “ Pa, what is martial law?” 

Pa Fiatrrer. “ Imagine our janitor having a 
gun.” 
NOTHING TO BUY 

KNICKER. “I see they have a bank that’s open 
all night.” 

Mrs. Knicker. “ What’s the use until de- 
partment stores are, too?” 








MR. BUGG. “I NEVER KNEW THAT YOU HAD 
A BICYCLE.” 


APTLY NAMED 
Mrs. Knicker. “ Why do you call your cook : am 
‘ Lent ’?” “Say, MAME, YER HAT’S FALLIN’ OFF. 
Mrs. Bocker. “’Sh! We've kept her forty “ Aw, WAKE UP, SILLY! DON’T YER KNOW DIS 
days.’ IS THE LATEST STYLE OF WEARIN’ ’EM?” 
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WITH THE EDITOR 








facing a conflict of duties which seems to compel a choice between being 
a wife to her husband and a mother to her children. Which shall it be? 

There is apparently next to nothing in common in the two offices. She can- 
not put the baby to sleep nights, and at the same time go out to the theatre 
with her husband. She cannot help the boys 
with their lessons in the evening and at the 
same time be down-stairs entertaining her hus- 
band’s friends at dinner. She cannot accom- 
pany the children on their outings, and still have 
time to prepare with her own hands the dishes her husband likes to have her 
prepare for him. Neither can she stand the worry, the wear and tear which 
children make in a household, without being worn out and pale, which her 
husband resents as an ungrateful expression in return for all the money he 
spends on her, all the pleasures and ease it is his will for her to enjoy. 

Recently much popular criticism was made upon statistics showing the ex- 
ceedingly small proportion of children born in the fashionable districts of 
New York city. Along Fifth Avenue, from Ninety-fifth Street to Washing- 
ton Square, a strip four miles long, émbracing seven hundred homes, during 
eleven months ending November 30 only thirteen children were born. In 
other fashionable quarters a similar astonishingly low birth-rate is recorded. 
While certain modifying circumstances are allied with these figures, in a 
general way they express the inevitable consequence of the decision which 
women of fashion are compelled to make as to whether they will be wives or 
mothers. There is nothing brilliant in the maternal réle, though there is every- 
thing good and great. Not only women who must shine in the social world, but 
women who will have careers in the professions must decide in favor of being 
wives as against mothers. A remarkable statement from a woman editor ap- 
peared in print not long ago, headed, “ Why I have no family.” The general 
reason assigned was, “My husband and I believe that to have children would 
be detrimental to our usefulness as members of society, detract from the hap- 
piness of our marriage and make us lower, not nobler, people.” The specific 
reasons upon which this argument was based were that having children meant 
for the wife a sacrifice of liberty and independence and a cessation of her 
contribution to the support of the family whereby the husband would have 
to do more work at the expense of a curtailment of his social relations. “ Be- 
sides,” the woman added in conclusion, “ there was no telling what kind of 
children we might have.” 

This is the sophistry of Satan. Society has never any cause to fear the 
children of parents mutually devoted in the réles of father and mother. But 
there is this exit from the dilemma confronting the woman who earnestly 
desires to do her duty, both by her husband and by her children. 

She may succeed in being both wife and mother by converting her husband 
to a sense of the possibilities of fatherhood. 


ae or later in the experience of married life a woman finds herself 





Mother or Wife— 
Which Shall It Be? 
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The absorption of American men in business interests tends to reduce the 
dignity of American fatherhood to a level with the paternity of the savage. 

The supreme mission of the American wife is, therefore, to provide for the 
higher education of the American father. To win a man from exclusive at- 
tention to the sordid concerns of business, the dissipations of pleasure-seeking, 
and apply him to the infinitely profitable, infinitely enjoyable work of partici- 
pating in the care, the physical, mental, moral development of his children, 
that is a eure which American women are everywhere, under all circumstances, 
able to apply to the root of the evil of race suicide said to be seriously mena- 
cing our nation. Let them be about it! 





" ECESSITY,” says a witty juggler with ancient proverbs, “is the 

mother of contention.” Most housewives will acknowledge the truth 
of the altered saying. When the bills come in, there is always a family jar 
in some homes. A bill that cannot easily be paid is oftentimes one that 
ought not to have been incurred; and when economy marries extravagance, 
there must be countless conflicts before any level 
of agreement is reached. When one spoiled only 
child of injudicious parents—and America 
furnishes .many such nowadays— marries an- 
other, there are certain to be passages at 
arms before long. Or when Young America tries its strength and its ideas 
of the day against the conservatism and authority of elders of foreign birth, 
as happens every week in thousands of homes in this land of the immigrant, 
there must be contention. The modern daughter does not always “ get along” 
with her mother, nor do brothers and sisters invariably dwell together in 
unity, no matter how blessed it might be for them to do so. For all these 
reasons, the family jar is a thing of universal experience. We all know it; 
and while we may all dislike it, theoretically, we are quite as apt to be mixed 
up in the thick of a conflict as anybody else. 

Theoretically, we deprecate it; but, practically, is there not “a soul of good- 
ness in things evil,” and so in the family jar? Character has to be ham- 
mered out in this world. Conflicts at home are a pity—and yet, unless men 
and women are perfect, which every one knows does not happen in this im- 
perfect world, their faults and failings and prejudices are going to be evident 
in their closest relations. The discipline of home is one of its best points. 
The man of hot temper who learns to quarrel less with his wife, and to 
bear with his children better every year, is learning what nothing else in the 
world could teach him. The brothers and sisters who fight things out are 
not a pleasing spectacle, but they are being educated to get along with others, 
and losing various crudenesses, egoisms, and glaring faults. It has been said 
by wise sociologists that even a faulty home is better to bring up a child in 
than the best institution. “I usually let my children thresh things out among 
them,” said a Southern mother of eleven boys and girls, “for I find sub- 
stantial justice is done that way rather than by my interference.” An only 
and indulged child, a man whose wife habitually defers to his every whim, 
may know nothing of family jars—but how insupportable such persons usually 
are! Too much peace may be as bad as too many family quarrels. 





The Family Jar 
and Its Lessons 
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CHAPTER XIII.—/(Continued.) 


RTOIS was not yet destined to 
die. He said that Hermione 
would not let him die, that 
with her by his side it was 
useless for Death to approach 
him, to desire him, to claim 
Perhaps her courage gave to him the 
struggle against the enemy. The 
French doctor, deeply, almost sentimentally 
interested in the ardent woman who spoke 
his language with perfection and carried out 





him. 
will to 


such instructions of his as she considered 
sensible with delicate care and _ strong 
thoroughness, thought and said so. 

“But for madame,” he said to Artois, 


“you would have died, monsieur. And why? 
Because till she came you had not the will 
to live. And it is the will to live that assists 
the doctor.” 

“T cannot be so ungallant as to die now,” 
Artois replied, with a feeble but not sad 
smile. “Were I to do so, madame would 
think me ungrateful. No, I shall live. I 
feel now that I am going to live.” 

Begun in Haarzr’s Bazan No. «., Vol. XL. 


And, in fact, from the night of Eric’s 
visit with Gaspare to the house of the sirens 
he began to get better. The inflammation 
abated, the temperature fell till it was nor- 
mal, the agony died away gradually from the 
tormented body, and slowly, very slowly, the 
strength that had ebbed began to return. 
One day, when the doctor said that there 
was no more danger of any relapse, Artois 
called Hermione and told her that now she 
must think no more of him, but of herself; 
that she must pack up her trunk and go back 
to her husband. 

“You have saved me, and I have killed 
your honeymoon,” he said, rather sadly. 
“That will always be a regret in my life. 
But, now go, my dear friend, and try to 
assuage your husband’s’ wrath against me. 
How he must hate me!” 

“Why, Emile?” 

“Are you really a woman? 
that. 
have. 


Yes, I know 
No man could have tended me as you 
Yet, being a woman, how can you ask 


that question ?” 
“Eric understands. 
standing.” 


He is blessedly under- 
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“Ton’t try his blessed comprehension of 
you and of me too far. You must go, in- 
deed.” 

“T will go.” 

A shadow, that he tried to keep back, flit- 
ted across Artois’s pale face, over which the 
unkempt beard straggled in a way that would 
have appalled his Parisian barber. Hermione 
saw it. 

“T will go,” she repeated, quietly, “when I 
can take you with me.” 

“But—” 

“Hush! You are not to argue. Haven’t 
you an utter contempt for those who do 
things by halves? Well, I have. When you 
can travel we'll go together.” 

“ Where ?” 

“To Sicily. It will be hot there, but after 
this it will seem cool as the Garden of Eden 
under those trees where—but you remember! 
And there is always the breeze from the sea. 
And then from there, very soon, you can get 
a ship from Messina and go back to France, 
to Marseilles. Don’t talk, Emile. I am writ- 
ing to-night to tell Eric.” 

And she left the room with quick softness. 

Artois did not protest. He told himself 
that he had not the strength to struggle 
against the tenderness that surrounded him, 


, 





that made it sweet to return to life. But he 
wondered silently how Eric would receive 
him, how the dancing faun was bearing, 
would bear, this interference with his new 
happiness. 

“When I am in Sicily I shall see at once, 
I shall know,” he thought. “ But till then—” 

And he gave up the faint attempt to an- 
alyze the possible feelings of another, and 
sank again into the curious peace of conva- 
lescence. 

And Hermione wrote to her husband, tell- 
ing him of her plan, calling upon him with 
the fearless enthusiasm that was character- 
istic of her to welcome it and to rejoice with 
her in Artois’s returning health and speedy 
presence in Sicily. 

Erie read this letter on the terrace alone. 
Gaspare had gone down on the donkey to 
Biondino to buy a bottle of Marsala, which 
Lucrezia demanded for the making of a sam- 
paglione, and Lucrezia was upon the moun- 
tainside spreading linen to dry in the sun. 
It was nearly the end of May now, and the 
trees in the ravine were thick with all their 
leaves. The stream that ran down through 
the shadows towards the sea was a tiny trickle 
of water, and the long black snakes were com- 
ing boldly forth from their winter hiding- 








SHE TURNED HER HEAD AND GLANCED AT HIM, SMILING. 
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places to sun themselves among the boulders 
that skirted the mountain tracks. 

“T can’t tell for certain,” Hermione wrote, 
“ how soon we shall arrive, but Emile is pick- 
ing up strength every day, and I think, I 
pray, it may not be long. I dare to hope that 
we shall be with you about the second week 
of June. Oh, Eric, something in me is almost 
mad with joy, is like Gaspare dancing the 
tarantella, when I think of coming up the 
mountainside again with you as I came that 
first day of my real life. Tell Sebastiano he 
must play the Pastorale to weleome me. And 
you—but I seem to feel your dear welcome 
here, to feel your hands holding mine, to see 
your eyes looking at me like Sicily. Isn’t it 
strange? I feel out here in Africa as if you 
were Sicily. But you are indeed for me. 
You are Sicily, you are the sun, you are 
everything that means joy to me, that means 
music, that means hope and peace. Buon 
riposo, my dearest one. Can you feel—can 
you—how happy I am to-night?” 

The second week in June! Eric stood hold- 
ing the letter in his hand. The fair of 
San Felice would take place during the second 
week in June. That was what he was think- 
ing, not of Artois’s convalescence, not of his 
coming to Sicily. If Hermione arrived be- 
fore the 11th of June could he go to the 
fair with Maddalena? He might go, of 
course. He might tell Hermione. She would 
say, “Go!” She believed in him and had 
never tried to curb his freedom. A less sus- 
picious woman than she was had surely never 
lived. But if she were in Sicily, if he knew 
that she was there in the house of the priest, 
waiting to welcome him at night when he 
came back from the fair, it would—it would— 
He laid the letter down. There was a 
burning heat of impatience, of anxiety, with- 
in him. Now that he had received this 
letter he understood with what intensity he 
had been looking forward to this day at the 
fair, to this last festa of his Sicilian life. 

“Perhaps they will not come so soon!” he 
said to himself. “Perhaps they will not be 
here.” 

And then he began to think of Artois, to 
realize the fact that he was coming with Her- 
mione, that he would be part of the final rem- 
nant of these Sicilian days. 

His feeling towards Artois in London had 
been sympathetic, even almost reverential. 
He had looked at him as if through Hermi- 
one’s eyes, had regarded him with a sort of 
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boyish reverence. Hermione had said that 
Artois was a great man, and Eric had felt 
that he was a great man, had mentally sat 
at his feet. Perhaps in London he would be 
ready to sit at his feet again. But was he 
ready to sit at his feet here in Sicily? As 
he thought of Artois’s penetrating eyes and 
cool, intellectual face, of his air of authority, 
of his close intimacy with Hermione, he felt 
almost afraid of him. He did not want Artois 
to come here to Sicily. He hated his com- 
ing. He almost dreaded it as the coming of 
a spy. The presence of Artois would surely 
take away all the savor of this wild free life, 
would import into it an element of the li- 
brary, of the shut room, of that intellectual 
existence which Eric was learning to think 
of as almost hateful. 

And Hermione called upon him to rejoice 
with her over the fact that Artois would be 
able to accompany her. How she misunder- 
stood him! Good God! how she misunder- 
stood him! It seemed really as if she be- 
lieved that his mind was cast in precisely the 
same mould as her own, as if she thought 
that because she and he were married they 
must think and feel always alike. How ab- 
surd that was, and how impossible! 

A sense of being near a prison door came 
upon him. He threw Hermione’s letter on 
to the writing-table, and went out into the 
sun. 

When Gaspare returned that evening Eric 
told him the news from Africa. The boy’s 
face lit up. 

“Oh, then shall we go to London?” he 
said. 

“Why not?” Eric exclaimed, almost vio- 
lently. “It will all be different! Yes, we 
had better go to London!” 

“ Signorino.” 

“ Well, what is it, Gaspare ?” 

“You do not like that signore to come 
here.” 

“TI— Why not? Yes, I—” 

“No, signorino. I ean see in your face 
that you do not like it. Your face got quite 
black just now. But if you do not like it 
why do you let him come? You are the 
padrone here.” 

“You don’t understand. 
a friend of mine.” 

“But you said he was the friend of the 
signora.” 

“So he is. 
us.” 


The signore is 


He is the friend of both of 
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Gaspare said nothing for a moment. His 
mind was working busily. At last he said: 

“Then Maddalena—when the 
comes will she be the friend 
of the signora, as well as your 
friend ?” 

“Maddalena—that has 
nothing to do with it.” 

“But Maddalena is your 
friend!” 

“That’s quite different.” 

“T do not understand how 
it is in England,” Gaspare 
said, gravely. “ But ”—and 
he nodded his head wisely 
and spread out his hands— 
“T understand many things, 
signorino, perhaps more than 
you think. You do not want 
the signore to come. You are 
angry at his coming.” 

“He is a very kind si- 
gnore,” said Eric, hastily. 
“ And he can speak dialetto.” 

Gaspare smiled and shook 
his head again. But he did 
not say anything more. For 
a moment Eric had an im- 
pulse to speak to him frank- 
ly, to admit him into the in- 
timacy of a friend. He was 
Sicilian, although he was only 
a boy. He was Sicilian and 
he would understand. 

“ Gaspare,” he began. 

“Si, signore.” 

“As you understand so 
much—” 

“Si, signore?”’ 

“Perhaps you—’ He 
checked himself, realizing 
that he was on the edge of 
doing an outrageous thing. 
“You 
friends of the signora are my 
friends and that I am always glad to wel- 
come them.” 

“Va bene, signorino! Va bene!” 

The boy began to look glum, understand- 
ing at once that he was being played with. 

“T must go to give Tito his food.” 

And he stuck his hands in his pockets and 
went away round the corner of the cottage, 
whistling the tune of the “Canzone di 
Biondino.” 

Erie began to feel as if he were in the 


signora how much he knew. 


must know that the ed) 
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dark, but as if he were being watched there. 
He wondered how clearly Gaspare read him, 
And Artois? When he 





AM CONTENT,” MADDALENA SAID. 


came, with his watchful eyes, there would be 
another observer of the Sicilian change. He 
did not much mind Gaspare, but he would 
hate Artois. He grew hot at the mere 
thought of Artois being there with him, ob- 
serving, analyzing, playing the literary man’s 
part in this outdoor life of the mountains 
and of the sea. 

“T’m not a specimen,” he said to himself, 
“and I’m damned if-I’ll be treated as one!” 

It did net oceur to him that he was 
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anticipating that which might never happen. 
He was as unreasonable as a boy who fore- 
sees possible interference with his pleasures. 

This decision of Hermione to bring with 
her to Sicily Artois, and its communication 
to Eric, pushed him on to the recklessness 
which he had previously resolved to hold in 
check. Had Hermione been returning to 
him alone he would have felt that a gay and 
thoughtless holiday time was coming to an 
end, but he must have felt, too, that only 
tenderness and strong affection were cross- 
ing the sea from Africa to bind him in chains 
that already he had worn with happiness and 
peace. But the knowledge that with Hermi- 
one was coming Artois gave to him a definite 
vision of something that was like a cage. 
Without consciously saying it to himself, he 
had in London been vaguely aware of Artois’s 
coldness of feeling towards him. Had any 
one spoken of it to him, he would probably 
have denied that this was so. There are 
hidden things in a man that he himself does 
not say to himself that he knows of. But 
Erie’s vision of a cage was conjured up by 
Artois’s mental attitude towards him in Lon- 
don, the attitude of the observer who might, 
in certain circumstances, be cruel, who was 
secretly ready to be cruel. And, anticipating 
the unpleasant probable, he threw himself 
with the greater violence into the enjoyment 
of his few more days of complete liberty. 

He wrote to Hermione, expressing as nat- 
urally as he could his ready acquiescence in 
her project, and then gave himself up to the 
light-heartedness that came with the flying 
moments of these days of emancipation in 
the sun. His mood was akin to the mood of 
the rich man, “ Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.” The music, he knew, must 
presently fail. The tarantella must come to 
an end. Well, then he would dance with his 
whole soul. He would not husband his 
breath, nor save his strength. He would be 
thoughtless because for a moment he had 
thought too much, too much for his nature of 
the dancing faun who had been given for a 
brief space of time his rightful heritage. 

Each day now he went down to the sea. 

“Tow hot it is!” he would say to Gas- 
pare. “If I don’t have a bath I shall be 
suffocated.” 

“Si, signore. At what time shall we go?” 

“ After the siesta. It will be glorious in 
the sea to-day.” 

“Si, signore, it is good to be in the sea.” 
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The boy smiled, at last would sometimes 
laugh. He loved his padrona, but he was a 
male and a Sicilian. And the signora had 
gone across the sea to her friend. These 
visits to the sea seemed to him very natural. 
He would have done the same as his padrone 
in similar cireumstarices with a light heart, 
with no sense of doing wrong. Only some- 
times he raised a warning voice. 

“ Signorino,” he would say, “do not forget 
what I have told you.” 

“ What, Gaspare ?” 

“ Salvatore is birbante. 
you.” 

“ Why shouldn’t he like me?” 

“You are a forestiere. To him you are as 
nothing. But he likes your money.” 

“Well, then? I don’t care whether he likes 
me or not. What does it matter?” 

“Be careful, signorino. The Sicilian has 
a long hand. Every one knows that. Even 
the Napoletano knows that. I have a friend 
who was a soldier at Naples, and—” 

“Come, now, Gaspare! What reason will 
there ever be for Salvatore to turn against 
me?” 

“Va bene, signorino, va bene! But Salva- 
tore is a bad man when he thinks any one 
has tried to do him a wrong. He has blood 
in his eyes then, and when we Sicilians see 
through blood we do not care what we do— 
no, not if all the world is looking at us.” 

“T shall do no wrong to Salvatore. What 
do you mean ?”’ 

“ Niente, signorino, niente!” 

“Stick the cloth on Tito, and put some- 
thing in the pannier. Al mare! Al mare!” 

The boy’s warning rang in deaf ears. For 
Eric really meant what he said. He was reck- 
less, perhaps, but he was going to wrong no 
one, neither Salvatore, uor Hermione, nor 
Maddalena. The coming of Artois drove him 
into the arms of pleasure, but it would never 
drive him into the arms of sin. For it was 
surely no sin to make a little love in this 
land of the sun, to touch a girl’s hand, to 
snatch a kiss sometimes from the soft lips 
of a girl, from whom he would never ask 
anything more, whatever leaping desire might 
prompt him. 

And Salvatore was always at hand. He 
seldom put to sea in these days unless Eric 
went with him in the boat. His greedy eyes 


You think he likes 


shone with a light of satisfaction when he 
saw Tito coming along the dusty white road 
from Isola Bella, and at night, when he 
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crossed himself superstitiously before Maria Ad- 
dolorata, he murmured a prayer that more strangers 
might be wafted to his “ paese,” many strangers 
with money in their pockets and folly in their hearts. 
Then let the sea be empty of fish, and the wind of 
the storm break up his boat—it would not matter. 
He would still live well. He might even at the last 
have money in the bank. at Biondino, houses in 
the village, a larger wine-shop than Oreste in the 
Corso. 

But he kept his small eyes wide open and seldom 
let Maddalena be long alone with the forestiere, and 
this supervision began to irritate Eric, to make 
him at last feel hostile -to Salvatore. He _ re- 
membered Gaspare’s words about the fisherman: 
“To him you are nothing. But he likes your 
money": and a longing to trick this fox of the sea, 
who wanted to fake all and make no return, came 
to him. 

“Why can one never be free in this world?’ he 
thought, almost angrily. “Why must there always 
be some one on the watch to see what one is doing, 
to interfere with one’s pleasure?’ 

He began presently almost to hate Salvatore, who 
evidently thought that Eric was ready to wrong 
him, and who, nevertheless, grasped greedily at every 
soldo that came from the stranger’s pocket, and 
touted perpetually for more. 

His attitude was hideous. Eric pretended not to 
notice it, and was careful to keep on the most friend- 
ly possible terms with him. But, while they acted 
their parts, the secret sense of enmity grew steadily 
in the two men, as things grow in the sun. When 
Eric saw the fisherman, with a smiling, bird’s face, 
coming to meet him as he climb®éd up through the 
trees to the sirens’ house, he sometimes longed to 
strike him. And when Eric went away with Gaspare 
in the night towards the white road where Tito, tied 
to a stake, was waiting to carry the empty pannier 
that had contained a supper up the mountain to the 
house of the priest, Salvatore stood handling his 
money, and murmuring: 

*Maledetto straniero! 
pin birbante di lei, mille 
mio!" 

And he laughed as he went towards the sirens’ 
house. It amused him to think that a stranger, an 
“ Inglese,”” fancied that he could play with a Si- 
cilian who had never been “ worsted,” even by one 
of his own countrymen. 


Ma io 
birbante, 


Madonna! 
volte pid 


sono 
Dio 


CHAPTER XIV 


RIC had begun to dread the arrival of the post. 

Artois was rapidly recovering his strength, and in 

each of her letters Hermione wrote with a more 
glowing certainty of her speedy return to Sicily, 
bringing the invalid with her. Would they come be- 
fore the 11th of June, the day of the fair? That 
was the question which preoccupied Eric, which be- 
gan to haunt him, and set a light of anxiety in his 
eyes when he saw Antonio climbing up the mountain- 
side with the letter-bag slung over his shoulder. He 
felt as if he could not forego this last festa. When 
it was over, when the lights had gone out in the 
houses of San Felice, and the music was silent, and 
the last rocket had burst in the sky, showering down 
its sparks towards the gaping faces of the peasants, 
he would be ready to give up this free, unintellectual 
life, this life in which his youth ran wild. He would 
resign himself to the inevitable, return to the ex- 
istence In which, till now, he had found happiness, 
and try to find it there once more, try to forget the 
strange voices that had called him, the strange im- 
pulses that had prompted him. He would go back 
to his old self, and seek pleasure in the old paths, 
where he walked with those whom society would 
call his “ equajs,” and did not spend his days with 
men who wrung their scant livelihood from the 
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breast of the earth and from the breast of the sea, 
with women whose eyes, perhaps, were full of flicker- 
ing fires, but who had never turned the leaves of a 
printed book, or traced a word upon paper. He 
would sit again at the feet of people who were clever- 
er and more full of knowledge than himself, and 
look up to them with reverence. 

But he must have his festa first. He counted 
upon that. He desired that so strongly, almost so 
fiercely, that he felt as if he could not bear to be 
thwarted, as if, should Fate interfere between him 
and the fulfilment of this longing, he might do 
something almost desperate. He looked forward 
to the fair with something of the eagerness and 
the anticipation of a child expectant of strange 
marvels, of wonderful and mysterious happen- 
ings, and the name, San Felice, rang in his ears 
with a music that was magical, suggesting curious 
joys. 

He often talked about the fair to Gaspare, ask- 
ing him many questions which the boy was nothing 
loath to answer. 

To Gaspare the fair of San Felice was the great 
event of the Sicilian year. He had only been to it 
twice ; the first time when he was but ten years old, 
and was taken by an uncle who had gone to seek his 
fortune in South America, and had come back for 
a year to his native land, to spend some of the money 
he had earned as a cook, and afterwards as a restau- 
rant proprietor, in Buenos Ayres; the second time 
when he was sixteen, and had succeeded in saving up 
a little of the money given to him by travellers whom 
he had accompanied as a guide on their excursions. 
And these two days had been red-letter days in his 
life. His eyes shone with excitement when he spoke 
of the festivities at San Felice; of the bands of 
music—there were three “musics” in the village; 
of the village beauties who sauntered slowly up and 
down, dressed in brocades and adorned with jewels 
which had been hoarded in the family chests for gen- 
erations, and were only taken out to be worn at the 
fair and at wedding feasts; of the booths where all 
the desirable things of the world were exposed for 
sale—rings, watches, chains, looking-glasses, clocks 
that sang and chimed with bells like church towers, 
yellow shoes and caps of all colors, handkerchiefs, 
and shawls with fringes that, when worn, drooped 
almost to the ground; ballads written by native 
poets, relating the life and the trial of Musolino, the 
famous brigand, his noble address to his captors, and 
his despair when he was condemned to eternal con- 
finement, and the adventures of Giuseppe Moroni, 
called “Il Niccheri (illetterato),’’ composed in eight- 
lined verses, and full of the most startling and pas- 
sionate occurrences. There were donkeys, too—don- 
keys from all parts of Sicily; mules from Girgenti, 
decorated with red and yellow harness, with pyra- 
mids of plumes and bells upon their heads; painted 
earts with pictures of the miracles of the saints and 
the conquests of the Saracens; turkeys and hens; and 
even cages containing yellow birds that came from 
islands far away, and that sang with the sweetness 
of the angels. The ristoranti were crowded with 
people playing cards and eating delicious food, and 
outside upon the pavements were dozens of little 
tables at which you could sit, drinking syrups of 
beautiful hues and watching at your ease the marvels 
of the show. Here came boys from Naples to sing 
and dance, peddlers with shining knives and elegant 
walking-sticks for sale, fortune-tellers with your fate 
already printed and neatly folded in an envelope, 
sometimes a pigeon-man with a high black hat. who 
made his doves hop from shoulder to shoulder along 
a row of school-children, or a man with a monkey 
that played antics to the sound of a grinding organ, 
and that was dressed up in a red worsted jacket and 
a pair of cloth trousers. And there were shooting- 
galleries, and puppet shows, and dancing-rooms, and 
at night, when the darkness came, there were ginochi 
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di fuoeo which lit up the whole sky till you could 
see Etna quite plainly. 

“FE” veramente un paradiso!” concluded Gaspare. 

“A paradise!’ echoed Eric. “A paradise! I 
say, Gaspare, why can't we always live in paradise? 
Why can't life be one long festa?” 

“Non lo so, signere. And the signora? 
think she will be here for the fair?” 

“1 don’t know. But if she is here, I am not sure 
that she will come to see it.” 


Do you 


“Why not, signorino? Will she stay with the 
sick signore? 
“Perhaps. But I don’t think she will be here. 


She does not say she will be here.” 

“Do you want her to be here, signorino?” Gas- 
pare asked, abruptly. 

“Why do you ask such a question? Of course I 
am happy, very happy, when the signora is here.” 

As he said the words Eric remembered how happy 
he had been in the house of the priest alone with 
Hermione. Indeed, he had thought that he was 
perfectly happy, that he had nothing left to wish for. 
But that seemed long ago. He wondered if he could 
ever again feel that sense of perfect contentment. 
He could searcely believe so. A certain feverishness 
had stolen Into his Sicilian life. He felt often like 
a man in suspense, uncertain of the future, almost 
apprehensive. He no longer danced the tarantella 
with the careless abandon of a boy. And yet he 
sometimes had a strange consciousness that he was 
near to something that might bring to him a joy 
such as he had never yet experienced. 

“I wish I knew what day Hermione ts arriving,” 
he thought, almost fretfully. “I wish she wouldn't 
keep me hung up in this condition of uncertainty. 
She seems to think that I have nothing to do but 
just wait here upon the pleasure of Artois.” 

With that last thought the old sense of injury 
rose In him again. This friend of Hermione’s was 
spolling everything, was being put before every one. 
It was really monstrous that even during their 
honeymoon this old friendship should intrude, should 
be allowed to govern their actions and disturb their 


serenity. Now that Artois was out of danger, Eric 
began to forget how Ill he had been, began some- 
times to doubt whether he had ever been so ill as 


Hermione supposed. Perhaps Artois was one of 
those men who liked to have a clever woman at his 
beck and call. These literary fellows were often 
terribly exigent, eaten up with the sense of their 
own importance. But he, Eric, was not going to al- 
low himself to be made a cat's paw of. He would 
make Artois understand that he was not going to 
permit his life to be interfered with by any one. 

“I'll let him see that when he comes,” he said 
to himself. “I'll take a strong line. A man must 
be the master of his own life if he’s worth anything. 
These Sicilians understand that.” 

He began secretly to admire what before he had 
thought almost hateful, the strong Arab character- 
istics that linger on In many Sicilians, to think almost 
weak and unmanly the Western attitude to woman. 

“TI witl be master,” he said to himself again. 
“ All these Sicilians are wondering that I ever let 
Hermione go to Africa. Perhaps they think I’m a 
muff to have given in about it. And now, when 
Hermione comes back with a man, they'll suppose 
— od knows what they won't imagine !” 

He had begun so to identify himself with the Si- 
cillans about Biondino that he cared what they 
thought, was becoming sensitive to their opinion of 
him as if he had been one of themselves. One day 
Gaspare told him a story of a contadino who had 
bought a house in the village, but who, being unable 
to complete the payment, had been turned out into 
the street. 

“And now, signorino,”’ Gaspare concluded, “ they 
are all laughing at him in Biondino. He dare not 
show himself ary more in the Piazza. When a man 


eannot go any more into the Piazza—Madonna !” 
He shrugged his shoulders, and spread out his hands 
in a gesture of contemptuous pity. “FE” finito!”’ he 
exclaimed. 

“Certo!” said Eric. 

He resolved that he would never be in such a 
case. Hermione, he felt now, did not understand 
the Sicilians as he understood them. If she did she 
would not bring back Artois from Africa, she would 
not arrive openly with him. But surely she ought 
to understand that such an action would make peo- 
ple wonder, would be likely to make them think that 
Artois was something more than her friend. And 
then Eric thought of the day of their arrival, of his 
own descent to the station, to wait upon the plat- 
form for the train. Artois was not going to stay 
in the house of the priest. That was ftmpossible, ds 
there was no guest-room. He would put up at the 
hotel in Biondino. But that would make very little 
difference. He was to arrive with Hermione. Every 
one would know that she had spent all this time 
with him in Africa. Eric grew hot as he thought of 
the smiles on the Sicilian faces, of the looks of 
astonishment at the strange doings of the forestieri. 
Hermione's enthusiastic kindness was bringing her 
husband almost to shame. It was a pity that peo- 
ple were sometimes thoughtless in their eager desire 
to be generous and sympathetic. 

One day, when Eric had been brooding over this 
matter of the Sicilian’s view of Hermione’s proceed- 
ings, the spirit moved him to go down on foot to 
Biondino to see if there were any letters for him 
at the post. It was now the 7th of June. In 
four days would come the fair. As the time for it 
drew near, his anxiety lest anything should Iinter- 
fere to prevent his going to it with Maddalena in- 
creased, and each day at post time he was filled with 
a fever of impatience to know whether there would 
be a letter from Africa or not. Antonio generally 
appeared about four o'clock, but the letters were in 
the village long before then, and this afternoon Eric 
felt that he could not wait for the boy's coming. 
He had a conviction that there was a letter, a de- 
cisive letter from Hermione, fixing at last the date 
of her arrival with Artois. He must have it in his 
hands at the first possible moment. If he went him- 
self to the post he would know the truth at least 
an hour and a half sooner than if he waited in the 
house of the priest. He resolved, therefore, to go, 
got his hat and stick, and set out, after telling Gas- 
pare, who was watching for birds with his gun, that 
he was going for a stroll on the mountainside, and 
might be away for a couple of hours. 

It wae a brilliant afternoon. The landscape looked 
hard in the flery sunshine, the shapes of the moun- 
tains flerce and relentless, the dry water-courses al- 
most bitter in their barrenness. Already the devas- 
tation of the summer was beginning to be apparent. 
All tenderness had gone from the higher slopes of 
the mountains, which, jocund in spring and in au- 
tumn with growing crops, were now bare and brown, 
and seemed like the hide of a tropical reptile gleam- 
ing with metallic hues. The lower slopes were still 
panoplied with the green of vines and of trees, but 
the ground beneath the trees was arid. The sun 
was coming into his dominion with pride and cruelty, 
like a conqueror who loots the land he takes to be 
his own. 

But Erie did not mind the change, which drove 
the tourists northward, and left Sicily to its own 
people. He even rejoiced in it. As each day the 
heat increased he was conscious of an increasing 
exultation, such as surely the snakes and the lizards 
feel as they come out of their hiding-places into the 
golden light. He was filled with a glorious sense 
of expansion, as if his capabilities grew larger, as 
if they were developed by heat like certain plants. 
None of the miseries that afflict many people in the 
violent summers which govern southern lands were 
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his. His skin did not peel, his eyes did not become 
inflamed, nor did his head ache under the action of 
the burning rays. They came to him like brothers 
and he rejoiced in their company. To-day, as he de- 
scended to Biondino, he revelled in the sun. Its 
ruthlessness made him feel ruthless. He was con- 
scious of that. At this moment he was in absolute- 
ly perfect physical health. His body was lithe and 
supple, yet his legs and arms were hard with spring- 
ing muscle. His warm blood sang through his veins 
like music through the pipes of an organ. His eyes 
shone with the superb animation of youth that is 
radiantly sound. For despite his anxiety, his some- 
times almost fretful irritation when he thought 
about the coming of Artois and the passing of his 
own freedom, there were moments when he felt as 
if he could leap with the sheer joy of life, as if he 
could lift up his arms and burst forth into a wild 
song of praise to his divinity, the sun. And this 
grand condition of health made him feel ruthless, as 
the man who conquers and enters a city in triumph 
feels ruthless. As he trod down towards Biondino 
to-day, thinking of the letter that perhaps awaited 
him, it seemed to him that it would be mon- 
strous If anything, if any one, were to interfere 
with his day of joy, the day he was looking forward 
to with such eager anticipation. He felt inclined to 
trample over opposition. Yet what could he do if, 
by some evil chance, Hermione and Artois arrived 
the day before the fair, or on the very day of the 
fair? He hurried his steps. He wanted to be in the 
village, to know whether there was a letter for him 
from Africa. 

When he came into the village it was about half 
past two o'clock, and the long, narrow main street 
was deserted. The owners of some of the anfiquity- 
shops had already put up their shutters for the sum- 
mer. Other shops, still open, showed gaping door- 
ways, through which no travellers passed. Inside, 
the proprietors were dozing among their red bro- 
cades, their pottery, their Sicilian jewelry and ob- 
secure pictures thick with dust, guarded by squad- 
rons of large black flies, which droned on walls and 
ceilings, crept over the tiled floors, and clung to the 
draperies and laces which lay upon the cabinets. In 
the shady little rooms of the barbers small boys in 
linen jackets kept a drowsy vigil for the proprietors, 
who were sleeping in some dark corner of bed- 
chamber or wine-shop But no customer came to 
send them flying. The sun made the beards push 
on the brown Sicilian faces, but no one wanted to be 
shaved before the evening fell. Two or three lads 
lounged by on their way to the sea with towels and 
bathing-drawers over their arms. A few women were 
spinning flax on the door-lintels, or filling buckets 
of water from the fountain. A few children were 
trying to play mysterious games in the narrow al- 
leys that led Gownward to the sea and upward to 
the mountains on the left and right of the street. 
A donkey brayed under an archway as if to sum- 
mon its master from his siesta. A cat stole along 
the gutter, and vanished into a hole beneath a shut 
door. But the village was almost like a dead village, 
slain by the sun in his carelessness of pride. 

On his way to the post Eric passed through the 
Piazza that was the glory of Biondino and the place 
of assemblage for its people. Here the music sound- 
ed on festa-days before the stone steps that led up 
to the church of San Giuseppe. Here was the prin- 
cipal caffé, the Caff® Nuovo, where granite and ices 
were to be had, delicious yellow cakes, and chocolate 
made up into shapes of crowing cocks, of pigs, of lit- 
tle men with hats, and of saints with flowing robes. 
Here, too, was the club, with chairs and sofas now 
covered with white, and long tables adorned with 
illustrated journals and the papere of Catania, of 
Messina and Palmero. But at this hour the caffé 
was closed and the club was empty. For the sun 
beat down with fury upon the open space with its 


tiled pavement, and the seats let into the wall that 
sheltered the Piazza from the precipice that frowned 
above the sea were untenanted by loungers. As 
Eric went by he thought of Gaspare’s words, “ When 
a man cannot go any more into the Piazza—Madon- 
na! it is finished!" This was the place where the 
public opinion of Biondino was formed, where fame 
was made and characters were taken away. He 
paused for an instant by the church, then went on 
under the clock tower and came to the post. 

“ Any letters for me, Don Paolo?” he asked of the 
postmaster. 

The old man saluted him languidly through the 
peephole. 

“$i, signore, ce ne sono.” 

He turned to seek for them while Eric waited. 
He heard the filles buzzing. Their noise was loud 
in his ears. His heart beat strongly and he was 
gnawed by suspense. Never before had he felt so 
anxious, so impatient to know anything as he was 
now to know if among the letters there was one 
from Hermione. 

* Eeco, siguore !” 

“ Grazie |” 

Eric took the packet. 

“A rivederci!” 

“A rivederlo, signore.”’ 

He went away down the street. But now he had 
his letters, he did not look at them immediately. 
Something held him back from looking at them un- 
til he had come again into the Piazza. It was still 
deserted. He went over to the seat by the wall, and 
sat down sideways, so that he could look over the 
wall to the sea immediately below him. Then, very 
slowly, he drew out his cigarette-case, selected a 
cigarette, lit it, and began to smoke like a man who 
was at ease and idle. He glanced over the wall. At 
the foot of the precipice by the sea was the station 
of Cattaro, at which Hermione and Artois would ar- 
rive when they came. He could see the platform, 
some trucks of merchandise standing on the rails, 
the white road winding by towards San Felice and 
Etna. After a long look down he turned at last to 
the packet from the post which he had laid upon 
the hot stone at his side. The Times, the “ Pink 
‘un,”’ the Illustrated London News, and three letters. 
The first was obviously a bill forwarded from Lon- 
don. The second was also from England. He recog- 
nized the handwriting of his mother. The third? 
He turned it over. Yes, it was from Hermione. 
His instinct had not deceived him. He was certain, 
too, that it did not deceive him now. He was cer- 
tain that this was the letter that fixed the date of 
her coming with Artois. He opened the two other 
letters and glanced over them, and then at last 
he tore the covering from Hermione’s. A _ swift, 
searching look was enough. The letter dropped 
from his hand to the seat. He had seen these 
words: 

“Isn’t it splendid? Emile may leave at once. 
But there is no good boat till the tenth. We shall 
take that, and be at Cattaro on the eleventh at 
five o’clock in the afternoon. .. .” 

“Isn’t it splendid?’ 

For a moment he sat quite still im the glare of 
the sun, mentally repeating to himself these words 
of his wife. So the inevitable had happened. For 
he felt it was inevitable. Fate was against him. 
He was not to have his pleasure. 

“Signorino! Come sta lei? Lei sta bene?” 

He started and looked up. He had heard no foot- 
steps. Salvatore stood by him smiling at him, Salva- 
tore with bare feet, and a fish-basket slung over his 
arm. 

“Bnon giorno, Salvatore!’ he answered, with an 
effort. 

Salvatore looked at Eric’s cigarette, put down the 
basket, and sat down on the seat by Eric’s side. 

“TIT haven't smoked to-day, signore,” he began, 
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“Dio mio! But it 
of soldi!” 

“ Eeco !” 

Eric held out his cigarette-case. 

“ Take two—three !” 

“ Grazie, signore, mille grazie!” 

He took them greedily. 

“And the fair, signorino—only four days now to 
the fair! I have been to order the donkeys for me 
and Maddalena.” , 

“ Davvero?” Eric said, mechanically. 

“ Si, signore. From Angelo of the mill. He want- 
ed fifteen lire, but I laughed at him. I was with 
him a good hour and I got them for nine. Per Dio! 
Fifteen lire and to a Siciliano! For he didn’t know 
you were coming. I took care not to tell him that.” 

“Oh, you took care not to tell him that I was 
coming!" 

Eric was looking over the wall at the platform of 
the station far down below. He seemed to see him- 
self upon it waiting for the train to glide in on 
the day of the fair, waiting among the smiling Si- 
cilian facchini. 

“ Si, signore. 

* Quite right.” 


must be good to have plenty 


Was not I right?’ 


“Per Dio! signore, these are good cigarettes. 
Where do they come from *” 

“From Cairo, in Egypt.” 

“Egitto! They must cost a lot.” He edged 


nearer to Eric. “ You must be very happy, signorino.” 

“I! Erie laughed. * Madonna! Why?" 

“ Because you are so rich!” There was a fawn- 
ing sound in the fisherman's voice, a fawning look 
in his small, screwed-up eyes. “To you it would 
be nothing to buy all the donkeys at the fair of 
San Felice.” 

Eric moved ever so little away from him. 

“ Ah, signorino, if I had been born you how happy 
I should be!” 

And he heaved a great sigh and puffed at 
cigarette voluptuously. 

Eric said nothing. He was still looking at the 
railway platform. And now he seemed to see the 
train gliding in on the day of the fair of San Felice. 

“Signorino! Signorino!” 

* Well, what is it, Salvatore?” 

* ] have ordered the donkeys for ten o'clock. Then 
we can go quietly. They will be at Isola Bella at 
ten o'clock. I shall bring Maddalena round in the 
boat.” 

“Oh!” 

Salvature chuckled. 

“She has got a surprise for you, signore.” 

“ A surprise?” 

“ Per Dio!" 

“What is it?” 

His voice was listless, but now he looked at Salva- 
tore, 

“I ought not to tell you, signore. 
you won't ever tell her*”’ 

“ No.” 

“A new gown, signorino, a beautiful new gown, 
made by Maria Compagni here in the Corso. Will 
you be at Isola Bella with Gaspare by ten o'clock on 
the day, signorino?”’ 

“ Yes, Salvatore!” Eric said, in a 
most angry voice. ‘I will be there. 
Addio, Salvatore !”" 

He got up. 

“A rivederci, signore. Ma—”" 

He got up, too, and bent to pick up his fish-basket. 

“No, don’t come with me. I'm going up now, 
straight up by the Castello.” 

“In all this heat? But it’s steep there, signore, 
and the path is all covered with stones. You'll 
never—”" 

“That doesn’t matter. I like the sun. Addio!” 

“ And this evening, signorino? You are coming to 
bathe this evening?” 


the 


But—if I do— 


loud, firm, al- 
Don't doubt it. 
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“1 don’t know. I don't think so. 
me. Go to sea if you want to!” 

* Birbanti!’’ muttered the fisherman, as he watched 
Eric stride away across the Piazza, and strike up the 
mountainside by the tiny path that led to the Cas- 
tello. “ You want to get me out of the way, do 
you? Birbanti! Ah, you fine strangers from Eng- 
land! You think to come here and find men that 
are babies, do you? men that—” 

He went off noiselessly on his bare feet, 
tering to himself, with the half - smoked 
in his lean brown hand. 

Meanwhile Eric climbed rapidly up the steep 
track over the stones in the eye of the sun. He had 
not lied to Salvatore. While the fisherman had been 
speaking to him he had come to a decision. A dis- 
graceful decision he knew it to be, but he would 
keep to it. Nothing should prevent him from keeping 
to it. He would be at Isola Bella on the day 
of the fair. He would go to San Felice. He 
would stay there till the last rocket burst in 
the sky over Etna, till the last song had been 
sung, the last toast shouted, the last tarantella 
danced, the last—kiss given—the last, the very last. 
He would ignore this message from Africa. He 
would pretend he had never received it. He would 
lie about it. Yes, he would lie—but he would have 
his pleasure. He was determined upon that, and 
nothing should shake him, no qualms of conscience, 
no voices within him, no memories of past days, no 
promptings of duty. 

He hurried up the stony path. 
the sun upon him. The sweat poured down over 
his face, his body. He did not know it. His heart 
was set hard, and he felt villainous, but he felt 
quite sure what he was going to do, quite sure that 
he was going to the fair despite that letter. 

When he reached the priest's house he felt ex- 
hausted. Without knowing it he had come up the 
mountain at a racing pace. But he was not tired 
merely because of that. He sank down in a chair in 
the sitting-room. Lucrezia came and peeped at him. 

“ Where is Gaspare?”’ he asked, putting his hand in- 
stinctively over the pocket in which were the letters. 

“ He is still out after the birds, signore. He has 
shot five already.” 

* Poor little wretches! 

“Si, sigpore. He has gone on to Don Atenasio’s 
terreno now. There are many birds there. How hot 
you are, signorino! Shall I1—” 

“No, no. Nothing, Lucrezia! 

She disappeared. 

Then Eric drew the letters from his pocket and 
slowly spread out Hermione’s in his lap. He had 
not read it through yet. He had only glanced at it 
and seen what he had feared to see. Now he read 
it word by word, very slowly and carefully. When 
he had come to the end he kept it on his knee and 
sat for some time quite still. 

In the letter Hermione asked him to go to the 
Hotel Regina Margherita at Biondino, and engage 
two good rooms facing the sea for Artois, a _ bed- 
room and a sitting-room. They were to be ready for 
the 11th. She wrote with her usual splendid frank- 
ness. Her soul was made of sincerity as a sov- 
ereign is made of gold. 

“I know "—these were her words—‘I know you 
will try and make Emile’s coming to Sicily a little 
festa. Don't think I imagine you are personally 
delighted at his coming, though I am sure you are 
delighted at his recovery. He is my old friend, not 
yours, and I am not such a fool as to suppose that 
you can care for him at all as I do, who have known 
him intimately and proved his loyalty and his no- 
bility of nature. But I think, I am certain, Eric, 
that you will make his coming a festa for my sake. 
He has suffered very much. He is as weak, almost, 
as a child still. There’s something tremendously 
pathetic in the weakness of body of a man so bril- 


Don't wait for 


mut- 
cigarette 


He did not feel 


And he’s still out?’ 


Leave me alone! 
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lant in mind, so powerful of soul. It goes right to 
my heart as I think it would go to yours. Let us 
make his return to life beautiful and blessed. Sha’n’t 
we? Put flowers in the rooms for me, won't you? 
Make them look homey. Put some books about. But 
I needn't tell you. We are one, you and I, and I 
needn't tell you any more. It would be like telling 
things to myself—as unnecessary as teaching an 
organ-grinder how to turm the handle of his organ! 
Oh, Eric, I can laugh to-day! I could almost—J— 
get up and dance the tarantella all alone here in 
my little bare room with no books and scarcely any 
flowers. And at the station show Emile he is wel- 
come. He is a little diffident at coming. He fancies 
perhaps he will be tn the way. But one look of 
yours, one grasp of your hand, will drive it all out 
of him! God bless you, my dearest. How He has 
blessed me in giving you to me!” 

As Eric sat there, under his skin, burnt deep 
brown by the sun, there rese a hot flush of red! 
Yes, he reddened at the thought of what he was go- 
Ing to do, but still he meant to do it. He could not 
forego his pleasure. He could not. There was some- 
thing wild and imperious within him that defied his 
better self at this moment. But the better self was 
not dead. It was even startlingly alive, enough 
alive to stand almost aghast at that which was go- 
ing, it knew, to dominate it—to dominate it for a 
time, but only for a time. On that he was resolved, 
as he was resolved to have this one pleasure to 
which he had looked forward, to which he was look- 
ing forward now. Men often mentally put a period 
to their sinming. Eric put a period to his sinning 
as he sat staring at the letter on his knees. And the 
period which he put was the day of the fair at San 
Felice. After that day this book of his wild youth 
was to be closed forever. 

After the day of the fair he would live rightly, 
sincerely, meeting as it deserved to be met the utter 
sincerity of his wife. He would be, after that date, 
entirely straight with her. He loved her. As he 
looked at her letter he felt that he did love, must 
love, such love as hers. He was not a bad man, 
but he was a wilful man. The wild heart of youth 
in him was wilful. Well, after San Felice he would 
control that wilfulness of his heart, he would dis- 
cipline it. He would do more, he would forget that 
it existed. After San Felice! 

With a sigh, like that of a burdened man, he got 
up, took the letter in his hand, and went out up 
the mountainside. There he tore the letter and 
its envelope into fragments, and hid the fragments 
in a heap of stones hot with the sun. 

When Gaspare came in that evening with a string 
of little birds in his hand and asked Eric if there 
were any letter from Africa to say when the signora 
would arrive, Erie answered, “‘ No.” 

“Then the signora will not be here for the fair, 
signorino?” said the boy. 

“1 don’t suppose—no, 
here for the fair.” 

“She would have written by now if she were com- 
ing.” 

“ Yes, if she were 
have written by now.” 


Gaspare, she will not be 


coming she would certainly 


CHAPTER XV 


“C IGNORINO! Signorino! Are you ready?” 
S It was Gaspare’s velce shouting vivaciously 
from the sunny terrace, where Tito and another 
donkey, gayly caparisoned and decorated with flow- 
ers and little streamers of colored ribbon, were wait- 
ing before the steps. 
“Si, si! I'm coming in a moment!” 
voice from the bedroom. 
Lucrezia stood by the wall 
She longed to go to the fair, 
sad. 


replied Eric's 


looking very dismal. 
and that made her 


But there was also another reason for her de- 
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pression. Sebastiano was still away, and for many 
days he had not written to her. This was bad enough. 
But there was something worse. News had come to 
Biondino from a sailor of Messina, a friend of Se- 
bastiano’s, that Sebastiano was lingering in the 
Lipari Isles because he had found a girl there, a 
pretty girl called Teodora Amalfi, to whom he was 
paying attentions. And although Lacrezia laughed 
at the story, and pretended to disbelieve it, her heart 
was rent by jealousy and despair, and a longing 
to travel away, to cross the sea, to tear her lover 
from temptation, to—to speak for a few moments 
quietly—oh, very quietly, with this Teodora. Even 
now, while she stared at the donkeys, and at Gas- 
pare in his festa suit with two large pink roses 
above his ears, she put up her hands instinctively 
to her own ears, as if to pluck the earrings out of 
them, as the Sicilian women of the lower classes 
do, deliberately, sternly, before they begin to fight 
their rivals, women who have taken their lovers or 
their husbands from them. 

Ah, if she were only in the Lipari Isles she would 
speak with Teodora Amalfi, speak with her till the 
blood flowed! She set her teeth, and her face looked 
almost old im the sunshine. 

“ Coraggio, Lucrezia!’ laughed Gaspare. “He 
will come back some day when—when he has sold 
enough tv the people of the Isles! But where is the 
padrone? Dio mio! Signorino! Signorino!" 

Eric appeared at the sitting-room door and came 
slowly down the steps. 

* Keeomi |” 

Gaspare stared. 

“Why, signorino, what is the matter? What has 
happened?” 

* Happened? Nothing!” 

“Then why do you look so black?" 

“I! It’s the shadow of the awning on my face.” 

He smiled. He kept on smiling. 

“I say, Gasparino, how splendid the donkeys are! 
And you, too!” 

He teok hold of the boy by the shoulders and 
turned him around. 

“Per bacco! We shall make a fine show at the 
fair! I've got money, lots of money, to spend!" 

He showed his portfolio full of dirty notes. Gas- 
pare’s eyes began to sparkle. 

“ Wait, signvurino!” 

He lifted his hands to Eric's striped flanne! jacket 
and thrust two large bunches of flowers and ferns 
into the two buttonholes to right and left. 

“Bravo! Now then.” 

“No, no, signorino! Wait!” 

“More flowers! But where—what, over my 
too?” 

He began to laugh. 

ee But—” 

“Si, signore, si! 
Siciliano !” 

“Va bene!” 

He bent down his head te be decorated. 

“ Pouf! They tickle! There, then! Now let's be off !” 

He leaped on to Tito’s back. Gaspare sprang up 
on the other donkey. 

* Addio, Lucrezia !” 

Erie turned to her. 

“Don't leave the house to-day.” 

“ No, signore,” said poor Lucrezia in a deplorable 
voice. 

* Mind, 
afternoon.” 

There was an odd sound, almost of pleading, in 
his voice. 

“ No, signeore.” 

“T trust you to be here—remember.”’ 

“Va bene, signorino !” 

* Ah—a—a—ah!" shouted Gaspare. 

They were off. 

“ Signorino,” said Gaspare, presently, when they 


ears, 


To-day you must be a real 


now! Don't go down to Biondino this 
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were in the shadow of ihe ravine, “why did you 
say all that to Lucrezia*” 

* All what?” 

“ All that about not leaving the house to-day.” 
*‘Oh—why—it's better to have some one there.” 

“Si, signore. But why to-day specially?” 

“1 don't know. There's no particular reason.” 

“I thought there was.” 

‘No, of course not. How could there be?" 

‘Non lo so.” 

‘If Lucrezia goes down to the village they'll be 
filling her ears with that stupid gossip about Se- 
bastiano and that girl—Teodora.” 

“It was for Lucrezia then, signorino*”’ 

“Yes, for Lucrezia. She's miserable enough al- 
ready. I don’t want her to be a spectacle when 
when the signora returns.” 

*I wonder when she is coming. I wonder why 
she has not written all these days.” 

“Oh, she'll soon come. We shali—we shall very 
soon have her here with us.” 

He tried to speak naturally, but found the effort 
dificult, knowing what he knew, that in the evening 
of that day Hermione would arrive at the house of 
the priest and find no preparations made for her 
return, no one to welcome her but Lucrezia—if, 
indeed, Lucrezia obeyed his orders and refrained 
from descending to the village on the chance of 
hearing some fresh news of her fickle lover. And 
Artois! There were no rooms engaged for him at 
the hotel Regina Margherita. There were no flowers, 
no books. Eric tingled, his whole body tingled for 
a moment, and he felt like a man guilty of some 
mean crime and arraigned before all the world. 
Then he struck Tito with his switch, and began to 
gallop down the steep path at a breakneck pace, 
sticking his feet far out upon either side. He would 
forget. He would put away these thoughts that were 
tormenting him. He would enjoy this day of pleas- 
ure for which he had -acrificed so much, for which 
he had trampled down his self-respect in the dust. 

When they reached the road by Isola Bella, Salva- 
tore’s boat was just coming round the point, vigor- 
ously propelled by the fisherman's strong arms over 
the radiant sea. It was a magnificent day, very 
hot but not sultry, free from scirocco. The sky was 
deep blue, a passionate, exciting blue that seemed 
vocal, as if it were saying thrilling things to the 
world that lay beneath it. The waveless sea was 
purple, a sea, indeed, of legend, a wine-dark, lustrous, 
silken sea. Into it, just here along this magic 
coast, was surely gathered all the wonder of color 
of all the sonthern seas. They must be blanched to 
make this marvel of glory, this immense jewel of 
God. And the lemon -groves were thick along the 
sea. And the orange-trees stood in their decorative 
squadrons drinking in the rays of the sun with an 
ecstatic submission. And Etna, snowless Etna, rose 
to heaven out of this morning world, with its base 
in the purple glory and its feather of smoke in the 
calling bine, child of the sea god and of the god that 
looks down from the height, majestically calm in 
the riot of splendor that set the feet of June dan- 
cing in a great tarantella. 

As Eric saw the wonder of sea and sky. the boat 
coming in over the sea, with Maddalena in the 
stern holding a bouquet of flowers, his heart leaped 
up and he forgot for a moment the shadow in him- 
self, the shadow of his own unworthiness. He 
sprang off the donkey. 

“T'll go down to meet them!” he cried. “ Catch 
hold of Tito, Gaspare !" 

The railway line ran along the sea, between road 
and beach. He had to cross it. In doing so one 
of his feet struck the metal rail, which gave out 
a dry sound. He looked down, suddenly recalled 
to a reality other than the splendor of the morn- 
ing, the rapture of this careless festa-day. And 
again he was conscious of the shadow. Along this 
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line, in a few hours, would come the train bearing 
Hermione and Artois. Hermione would be at the 
window, eagerly looking out, full of happy anticipa- 
tion, leaning to catch the first sight of his face, to 
receive and return his smile of welcome. What 
would her face be like when—? But Salvatore was 
hailing him from the sea. Maddalena was waving 
her hand. The thing was done. The die was cast. 
He had chosen his lot. Fiercely he put away from 
him the thought of Hermione, lifted his voice in an 
answering hail, his hand in a salutation which he 
tried to make carelessly joyous. The boat glided 
in between the flat rocks. And then—then he was 
able to forget. For Maddalena’s long eyes were 
looking into his, with the joyousness of a child's, 
and yet with something of the expectation of a 
woman’s, too. And her brown face was alive with 
a new and delicious self-consciousness, asking him 
to praise her for the surprise she had prepared, in 
his honer surely, specially for him, and not for 
her comrades and the public of the fair. 

*“* Maddalena!" he exclaimed. 

He put out his hands to help her out. She stood 
on the gunwale of the boat and jumped lightly 
down, with a little laugh, on to the beach. 

“Maddalena! Per Dio! Ma che bellezza!” 

She laughed again, and stood there on the stones 
before him smiling, and watching him, with her 
head a little on one side, and the hand that held 
the tight bouquet of roses and ferns, round as a 
ring and red as dawn, up to her lips, as if a 
sudden impulse prompted her now to conceal some- 
thing of her plcasure. 

“Le piace?” 

It came to him softly over the roses. 

Eric said nothing, but took her hand and looked 
at her. Salvatore was fastening up the boat and 
putting the oars into their places, and getting his 
jacket and hat. 

What a transformation it was, making an al- 
most new Maddalena! This festival dress was real- 
ly quite wonderful. He felt inclined to touch It 
here and there, to turn Maddalena round for new 
aspects, as a child turns round a marvellous doll. 

Maddalena wore a tudischina, a bodice of blue cot- 
ton velvet, ornamented with yellow silken fringes, 
and opening over the breast to show a section of 
snowy-white edged with little buttons of sparkling 
steel. Her petticoat—the sinava—was of pea-green 
silk and thread, and was partially covered by an 
apron, a real coquette of an apron, white and green, 
with little pockets and puckers, and a_ green 
rosette where the strings met round the sup- 
ple waist. Her sleeves were of white muslin, 
bound with yellow silk ribands, and her stockings 
were blue, the color of the bodice. On her feet were 
shining shoes of biack leather neatly tied with 
small black ribands, and over her shoulders was 
a lovely shawl of blue and white with a pattern 
of flowers. She wore nothing on her head, but in 
her ears were heavy earrings, and round her neck 
was a thin silver chain with bright blue stones 
threaded on it here and there. 

“* Maddalena,” Eric said at last. “‘ You are a queen 
to-day!" He stopped, then he added, “ No, you are a 
siren to-day, the siren I once fancied you might be.” 

“ A siren, signorino? What is that?” 

“An enchantress of the sea with a voice that 
makes men—that makes men feel they cannot go, 
they cannot leave it.” 

Maddalena iifted the roses a little higher to hide 
her face, but Eric saw that her eyes were still 
smiling, and it seemed to him that she looked even 
more radiantly happy than when she had taken his 
hands to spring down to the beach. 

Now Salvatore came up in his glory of a dark 
blue suit, with a gay shirt of pink and white striped 
cotton, fastened at the throat with long pink strings 
that had tasselled ends, a scarlet bow-tie with a 
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brass anchor and the Italian flag thrust through it, 
yellow shoes and a black hat, placed well over the 
left ear. Upon the forefinger of his left hand he 
displayed a thick snake-ring of tarnished metal, and 
he had a large overblown rose in his buttonhole. Lis 
mustaches had been carefully waxed, his hair crop- 
ped, and his hawklike, subtle, and yet violent face 
well washed for the great occasion. With bold 
familiarity he seized Eric's hand. 

“ Buon giorno, signore: Come sta lel?” 

* Benissimo.” 

“And Maddaiena, 
of Maddalena?” 

Ile looked at his girl with a certain pride, and 
then back at Eric searchingly. 

“Maddalena is beautiful to-day,” Eric answered, 
quickly. He did not want to discuss her with her 
father, whom he longed to be rid of, whom he 
meant to get rid of if possible at the fair. Surely it 
would be easy to give him the slip there. He would 
be drinking with his companions, other fishermen and 
contadini, or playing cards, or—yes, that was an idea ! 

“ Salvatore!" Eric exclaimed, catching hold of 
the fisherman's arm. 

“ Signore?" 

“ There'll be donkeys at the fair, eh?” 

“Donkeys! Per Dio! Why, last year there were 
over sixty, and 

“ And isn't there a donkey auction sometimes, to 
wards the end of the day, when they go cheap?” 

“Si, s'gnore! Si, signore!" 

The fisherman’s greedy little eyes were fixed on 
Erie with keen interrogation. 


signore? What do you think 


“Don't let us forget that,” Eric said, returning 
his gaze. ‘* You're a good judge of a donkey?" 
Salvatore laughed. 


“Per bacco! There won't be a man at San Felice 
that can beat me at that!” 

“Then perhaps you can do something for me. 
erhaps you cun buy me a donkey. Didn't I speak 
of it before?’ 

“Si, signore. For the signora to 
comes back from Africa *” 

He smirked. 

“For a lady to 
Maddalena. 

Salvatore made a clicking noise with his tongue, a 
noise that suggested eating. Then he spat vigorously 
and took from his jacket pocket a long black cigar. 
This was evidently going to be a great day for him 

“ Avanti, signorino! Avanti!” 

Gaspare was shouting and waving his hat frantic- 
ally from the road. 

“Come along. Maddalena !" 

They left the beach and climbed the bank, Mad- 
dalena walking carefully in the shining shoes, and 
holding her green skirt well away from the bushes 
with both hands. Eric hurried across the railway 
line without looking at it. He wanted te forget 
it. He was determined to forget it and what it 
was bringing to Cattaro that afternoon. They 
reached the group of four donkeys which were 
standing patiently in the dusty white road. 

“Mamma mia!" ejaculated Gaspare, as Madda- 
lena came full into his sight. “ Madre mia! But 
you are like a burgisa dressed for the wedding-day, 
Donna Maddalena :" 

He wagged his head at her till the big roses 
above his ears shook like flowers in a wind. 

“Ora basta, ch’ @ tardu: jamu ad accumpagnari 
li Zitti!’ he continued, pronouncing the time-honor- 
ed sentence which, at a rustic wedding, gives the 
signal to the musicians to stop their playing, and 
to the assembled company the hint that the moment 
has come to escort the bride to the new home which 
her bridegroom has prepared for her. 

Maddalena laughed and blushed all over her face, 
and Salvatore shouted out a verse of a marriage 
song in high favor at Sicilian weddings: 


ride when she 


ride,’ Eric answered, looking at 


“E cu saluti a li Zituzzi novi! 
Chi bellu ‘nguaggiamentu furtunatu! 
Firma la menti, custanti lu cori, 
i si cei arriva a lu jornu biatu 


Meanwhile Eric helped Maddalena on to her don- 
key, and paid and dismissed the boy who had 
brought it and Salvatore’s beast from Biondino. 
Then he took out his watch, 

“A quarter past ten,” he said. 
Now, Gaspare—uno! due! tre!” 

They leaped simultaneously on to their donkeys, 
Salvatore clambered up on his, and the little caval- 
cade started off on the long white road that ran 
close along the sea, Maddalena and Eric in the van, 
Salvatore and Gaspare behind. Just at first they 
all kept close together, but Sicilians are very care- 
ful of their festa clothes, and soon Salvatore and 
Gaspare dropped further behind te avoid the clouds 
of dust stirred up by the tripping feet of the con- 
keys in front. Their clattering voices died away, and 
when Eric looked back he saw them at a distance 
which rendered his privacy with Maddalena more 
complete than anything he had dared to hope for 
so early in the day. Yet now that they were thus 
alone he felt as if he had nothing to say to her. 
He did not feel exactly constrained, but it seemed 
to him that, to-day, he could not talk the familiar 
commonplaces to her, or pay her obvious compll- 
ments. They might, they would please her, but 
something in himself would resent them. This was 
to be such a great day. He had wanted it with 
such ardor, he had been so afraid of missing it, he 
had gained it at the cost of so much self-respect, 
that it ought to be extraordinary from dawn to 
dark, and he and Maddalena to be unusual, intense 

something at least more eager, more happy, more 
intimate than usual in it. 

And then, too, as he looked at her riding along 
by the sea, with her young head held rather high, 
and a smile of innocent pride in her eyes, he re- 
membered that this day was their good-by. Mad- 
dalena did not know that. Probably she did not 
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think about the future. But he knew it. They 
might .meet again They would doubtless meet 
aguin. But it would all be different. He would be 


a serious married man, who could no longer frolic 
as if he were still a boy like Gaspare. This was the 
last day of his intimate friendship with Maddalena. 

That seemed to him very strange. He had be- 
come accustomed to her society, to her nalve curi- 
osity, her girlish, simple gayety, so accustomed to 
it all that he could not imagine life without it, 
could searcely realize what life had been before he 
knew Maddalena. It seemed to him that he must 
have always known Maddalena. And she—what did 
she feel about that? 

* Maddalena!" he said. 

“Si, signore.” 

She turned her head and glanced at him, smil- 
ing, as if she were sure of hearing something pleas- 
ant. To-day, in her pretty festa dress, she looked 
intended for happiness. Everything about her con- 
veyed the suggestion that she was expectant of 
joy. The expression in her eyes was a summons to 
the world to be very kind and good to her, to give 
her only pleasant things, things that could not 
harm her. 

* Maddalena, do you feel es if you had known me 
long?’ 

She nodded her head. 

“ SI, signore.” 

“How long?” 

She spread out one hand with the fingers held apart. 


“Oh, signore-—but always! I feel as if I had 
known you always.” 

“ And yet it’s only a few days.” 

“ Si, signore.”’ 

She acquiesced calmly. The problem did not 
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For Health, Strength 


and Endurance 


As a food, rice has a world-wide reputa- 
tion. To its purity, wholesomeness and 
goodness have been added a delicate flavor 
and a dainty crispness never realized before. 
That new and wonderful process, known as 
“puffing,” thoroughly cooks the rice and ex- 
pandseach kernel to many times its normal size. 


Quaker Rice 
(Puffed)> 


is the wholesome, healthful rice-grain trans- 
formed into the most dainty, delicious, 
appetizing cereal you have ever tasted. 
Served with milk, cream and a little sugar, 
after being heated a minute in a hot oven, it 
is equally tempting to children and to 
grown-ups, and is as good for one as it is for 
the other. 

Quaker Rice has a charm of daintiness 
and deliciousness that is only equaled by 
its healthfulness and wholesomeness. The 
more you eat of it, the more you will want 

to eat, and no matter how much you 
eat, it will agree with you perfectly. 
Quaker Rice makes man 
ful confections, ae et which 
will be found on each 
Quaker Rice Candy Quaker 
Rice Brittle, etc., will give untold 
pleasure to the children, and 


can be easily and quickly made in 
your own home at cost. 


Quaker Rice is sold by grocers everywhere 
at 10 cents the package. 


Made by the Manufacturers of Quaker 
Oats. Address, Chicago, U. S. A, 


Copyright, 1906, by The American Cereal Co. 
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seem to puzzle her, the problem of this feeling so 
ill-founded.” It was so. Very well, then—so it 
was. 

“ And,” he went on, “do you feel as if you would 
always know me?” 

“SL, signore. Of course.” 

“ But I shall go away. I am going away.” 

For a moment her face clouded. But the influence 
of joy was very strong upon her to-day, and ‘the 
cloud passed. 

“But you will come back, signorino. 
come back.” 

“ How do you know that?” 

A pretty s!yness crept into her face, showed in 
the curve of the young lips, in the expression of 
the young eyes. 

“ Because you like to be here, because you like 
the Sicilians. Isn’t it true?’ 

“ Yes,” he said, almost passionately. 
Ah, Maddalena—” 

But at this moment a group of Biondinesi sud- 
denly appeared upon the road beside them, having 
descended from the village by a mountain path. 
There were exclamations, salutations. Maddalena's 
gown was carefully examined by the women of the 
party. The men exchanged compliments with Eric. 
Then Salvatore and Gaspare, seeing friends, came 
galloping up, shouting, in a cloud of dust. A caval- 
cade was formed, and henceforth Eric was unable 
to exchange any more confidences with Maddalena. 
He felt vexed at first, but the boisterous merriment 
of all these people, their glowing anticipation of 
pleasure, soon infected him. His heart was light- 
ened of its burden and the spirit of the careless 
boy awoke In him. He would take no thought for 
the morrow; he would be able to take no thought 
so long as he was in this jocund company. As they 
trotted forward in a white mist along the shining 
sea Eric was one of the gayest among them. No 
langh rang out more frequently than his, no voice 
chatted more vivaciously. The conscious effort which 
at first he had to make seemed to ~ive him an 
impetus, to send him onward with a rush so that 
he outdistanced his companions. Had any one ob- 
served him closely during that ride to the fair he 
might well have thought that here was a nattre 
given over to happiness, a nature that was utterly 
sunny in the sun. 

They passed through the town of Cattaro, where 
was the station for Biondino. For a moment Fric 
felt a pang of self-contempt, and of something more, 
of something that was tender, pitiful even, as he 
thought of Hermione’s expectation disappointed. 
But it died away, or he thrust it away. The long 
street was full of people, either preparing to start 
for the fair themselves or standing at their doors 
to watch their friends start. Donkeys were being 
saddied and decorated with flowers. Tall painted 
carts were being harnessed to mules. Visions of 
men being lathered and shaved, of women having 
their hair dressed, or their hair searched, Sicilian 
fashion, of youths trying to curl upward scarcely 
born mustaches, of children being hastily attired in 
clothes which made them wriggle and squint, came 
to the eyes from houses in which privacy was not 
so much scorned as unthought of, utterly unknown. 
Turkeys strolled in and out among the toilet-makers. 
Pigs accompanied their mistresses from doorway 
to doorway as dogs accompany the women of other 
countries. And the cavaicade of the Biondinesi was 
hailed from all sides with pleasantries and promises 
to meet at the fair, with broad jokes or respectful 
salutations. Many a “ Benedicite!” or “C’ci basu 
li mano!” greeted Eric. Many a berretto was lifted 


You will 


“It's true! 
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from heads that he had never seen to his knowl- 
edge before. He was made to feel by all that he 
was among friends, and as he returned the smiles 
and salutations he remembered the saying Hermione 
had repeated: “ Every Sicilian, even if he wears a 
long cap and sleeps in a hut with the pigs, is a 
gentleman,” and he thought it very true. 

It seemed us if they would never get away from 
the street. At every moment they halted. One 
man begged them to wait a moment till his donkey 
was saddled, so that he might join them. Another, 
a wine-shop keeper, insisted on Eric's testing his 
moscato, and thereupon Eric felt obliged to order 
glasses all round, to the great delight of Gaspare, 
who always felt himself glorified by the generosity 
of his padrone, and who promptly took the proceed- 
ings in charge, measured out the wine in appropri- 
ate quantities, handed it about, and constituted him- 
self master of the ceremony. Already, at eleven 
o'clock, brindisi were invented, and Eric was called 
upon to “drop into poetry.” Then Maddalena 
caught sight of some girl friends, and must needs 
show them all her finery. For this purpose she 
solemnly dismounted from her donkey to be closely 
examined on the pavement, turned about, shook 
forth her pea-green skirt, took off her chain for 
more minute inspection, and measured the silken 
fringes of her shawl in order to compare them with 
other shawls which were hastily brought out from 
a house near by. 

But Gaspare, always a little ruthless with women, 
soon tired of such vanities. 

“Avanti! Avanti!” he shouted. “Dio mio! Le 
donne sono pazze! Andiamo! Andiamo!’ 

He hustled Maddalena, who yielded, blushing and 
laughing. to his importunities, and at last they 
were really off again, and drowned in a sea of 
odor as they passed some buildings where lemons 
were being packed to be shipped away from Sicily. 
This smell seemed to Eric to be the very breath of 
the island. He drank it in eagerly. Lemons, lem- 
ons, and the sun! Oranges, lemons, yellow flowers 
under the lemons, and the sun! Always yellow, 
pale yellow, gold yellow, red-gold yellow ; and white, 
and silver-white, the white of the roads, the silver- 
wh'‘te of olive leaves; and green, the dark, lustfous, 
polished green of orange leaves ; and purple and blue, 
the purpie of sea, the blue sky. What a riot of 
talk it was, and what a riot of color! It made Eric 
feel almost drunk. It was heady, this island of the 
south, heady in the summer-time. It had a power- 
ful influence, an influence that was surely an ex- 
cuse for much. Ah! the stay-at-homes, who con- 
demned the far-off passions and violence of men! 
What did they know of the various truths of the 
world? How should one in Clapham judge one 
at the fair of San Felice? Avanti! Avanti! 
Avanti along the blinding white road by the sea, to 
the village on which great Etna looked down, not 
harshly, for all its majesty. Nature understood. 
And God, who made nature, who was behind nature 
—<did not He nnderstand? There is forgiveness sure- 
ly in great hearts, though the small hearts have no 
space to hold it. 

Something like this Eric thought for a moment, 
ere a large thoughtlessness swept over him, bred 
of the sun and the odors, the movement, the cries 
and laughter of his companions, the gay gown and 
the happy glances of Maddalena, even of the white 
dust that whirled up from the feet of the cantering 
donkeys. 

And so, ever laughing, ever joking, gayly, al- 
most tumultuously, they rushed upon the fair. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Are You a 
Judge FG 
of Vinegar ? 


What does the grocer give when you simply 
ask for ‘‘ vinegar? ’”’ 


Nine times out of ten you get a harsh, crude 
product possibly more or less adulterated and 
dangerous, with which there is no reliable guar- 
antee, either of wholesomeness or flavor. 


Show that you are a judge of good vinegar by 
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Pure Vinegars 


—Malt Vinegar for table use and salad dressing; 
White Pickling for pickling and preserving, also 
excellent for the table; Cider Vinegar for those 
who prefer it—all of which are free from impurity of 
every kind, each standing pre-eminent in its class. 





Heinz Malt Vinegar, a clear, richly-colored, 
mellow liquid, is brewed from fine selected barley 
malt. It is without doubt the most delicious and 
healthful vinegar that can be produced. 


Heinz Pickling and Heinz Cider Vinegars also 
teach so high a degree of excellence that they 
more than fulfill the requirements of the strictest 
pure food laws of any state or government. 


You can buy Heinz Pure Vinegars at any re- 
liable grocer’s in sealed bottles or by measure. 
But be sure you are protected by the name HEINZ, 
for vinegar is an article easily substituted. 


Heinz Vinegars with Heinz Pure Olive 
Oil make a salad combination unsurpassed. 
Others of the 57 Varieties are Heinz Sweet 
Pickles, Chow Chow, India Relish, Preserved 
Fruits, Baked Beans, etc. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 
New York - Pittsburgh - Chicago - London 
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“THE GIRL IN THE WHITE CaP” 


will send you a helpful 
booklet about vinegars 
if you write for it, 
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BY JANE 


N one of those delightful Manners for a 

Young Housekeeper, written early in the last 

century, we find this advice: “It has been my 
experience that it is not detrimental to the con- 
duct of a household that the maidservants should 
be allowed to receive and (when able to do so) in- 
dite letters. Nay, I will go farther, and say that if 
the mistress of the house or the housekeeper is 
so disposed, that by writing letters for the maids 
or reading to them such as they may receive, that 
she will find the maids are not rendered discon- 
tented (as some are), but on the contrary are en- 
couraged in the domestic affections and habits.” 
This sonnds very amusing to us, and so perhaps 
will the question, “ Shall maids be allowed to use 
the telepbone’” seem to our descendants. Natural- 
ly a mistress of 1808 did not want her maid strug- 
gling to write, or demanding to have written, a let- 
ter when she ought to be washing dishes or ma- 
king the beds. Neither does a twentieth-century 
housewife want Bridget or Annie telephoning if it 
interrupts her work or annoys the family. Let us, 
however, try to adopt the large-minded views of 
our prototype of the 1800's, and be willing that 
our maids should call up and be called, always 
provided that such calls are not coincident with 
meal-times. It is also just as well that the maid 
should realize that the telephone is a luxury. We 
would never think of paying postage on our serv- 
ants’ letters, and there is no more reason why we 
should pay their telephone messages. If they pay 
five or ten cents each time they call up a friend, 
the number of times will limit itself. 

The boys will all outgrow their bathing-suits by 
next year, so don’t try to keep them. They will 
probably get moth-eaten if you do. Perhaps they 
are too much worn, anyway, to try to keep, but don't 
on that account put them Into the rag-bag. Send 
them to some poor woman who has little children. 
Many a suit of underwear has been fashioned from 
flannel or stockinet bathing-suits. And the black 
stockings, too, that look so hopeless. Such a pile 
of them with such ragged holes would daunt any 
mother, perhaps you think. Try one and see. One 
“faculized” woman at least, in a certain New 
England village, with a brood of six to clothe, has 
not bought a pair of stockings for any of them for 
years. She cuts down and makes over those left 
with her at the end of the season, by the mother 
of another large family who happens to be able to 
replenish with new. This faculized woman also 
makes mittens from the tops of cashmere stock- 
ings which are not good enough even to make over. 
Odds and ends of these articles are used for hit-or- 
miss rugs, which the whole family help to make 
during the winter. 

One of the minor matters sure to Impress the 
American woman, young or old, on her first visit 
to England is the universal custom of elaborate 
hair-dressing for all hours of the day. Even the 
trim maid at a remote country inn, who serves 
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the breakfast of American bacon and Continental 
eggs, gravely advertised as “ equal to fresh,” wears 
a carefully arranged coiffure that would not be 
out of place In an opera box or at a queen’s draw- 
ing-room. The word “wear” is used advisedly, for 
the Englishwoman of all ages and conditions seems 
to have not the slightest prejudice against arti- 
ficial hair, and buys the puffs and curls required by 
special styles of hats as freely and openly as she 
chooses the appropriate vells. 

In preparing for a journey by land or sea, one 
of the first details attended to is the purchase of 
one or more becoming “transformations.” It is 
interesting to note that two favorite and adaptable 
arrangements just now are known as the “ Gibson 
eurl” and the “Gibson fringe.” They are adver- 
tised as “bewitching, easily mingled with one's 
own tresses, and to be had for a pleasantly moder- 
ate sum.” If possible it is certainly more agree- 
able to wear one’s own hair without additions, but 
for straight-haired women at the seaside in foggy 
weather “bought curls” are often a comfort. 

One of the very exclusive shops for children’s 
clothes displayed this summer two most attractive 
linen frocks for girls between eight and ten years. 
Fxamined carefully, these smart little gowns turned 
out to be made of glass-towelling! The first, 
made of the red-checked towelling, was trimmed 
with narrow bands of white linen feather-stitched 
in red of the same shade as that in the material. 
The other, blue and white, was finished with a deep 
eollar of white linen, embroidered with large dots 
of blue done in a coarse linen floss with a belt 
to match. The whole was most effective, and really 
very little work. 

What to give the convalescent who is recover- 
ing from seasickness or sick headache is often a 
dificult problem, especially if the patient refuses 
malted milk, beef tea, and the rest of the prepared 
foods usually given to Invalids. The following 
preparation of salt codfish may be recommended as 
appetizing, and also as excellent for “ settling” the 
disturbed stomach. Pick up, without washing, a 
small piece of dry salt codfish into tiny bits. Toast 
them very brown in a pan or a shovel held over 
hot coals. Stir often that they may be brown and 
crisp, but not burned. Roll them on a board or 
pound them into fine crumbs. Toast some crackers, 
and sprinkle them with the salt fish crumbs. Add 
a trifle of red pepper if preferred. Served with 
a cup of hot tea, without sugar or milk, this sim- 
ple meal has been found to give great satisfaction 
not only to those recovering from the temporary 
allments mentioned above, but also to those who 
have been suffering from the various forms of in- 
digestion so prevalent during the summer months. 
A small jar of these dry crisp salt crumbs, with a 
tin of crackers, is often taken on an ocean voyage 
or journey by rail by those who know their value, 
and have proved a source of comfort to many a 
forlorn fellow passenger. 
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No question is more vital to you than the purity of your food. 

The firm of Wm. UNpERWoop & Co., the original packers of 
Canned Goods in America, was established in 1822. 

Absolute purity of ingredients and Perfect Conditions of Manu- 
facture have made the Underwood name the standard of merit for all 
canned goods. 

Quality—not cost—has for more than 80 years been our aim. 

Underwood's Little Red Devil Brand of Deviled Ham is too well 
known to need comment. 

It is made from finest quality of Wholesome Hams, cured by our- 
selves, and of Pure Spices. Nothing else. 

The human hand touches the meat but once—-when it is cut from 
the bone; automatic machinery does the rest. The process is cleaner 
than your own kitchen. 

Not an atom of coloring matter or preservative is used in these 
goods. This is true of every can bearing the name of UNDERWOOD. 

Our products are absolutely pure and honestly labeled. 

The Army of the United States has continuously used UNDERWooD’s 
DeviLep Ham, at home and abroad, for 40 years without criticism; and 
the government inspection of canned goods for army use is the most 
rigid and exacting that can be devised. 

The sales ot the Little Red Devil Brand of Deviled Ham are 
largest in Countries and States where the pure-ftood laws are most 
stringent. 

All our other products—Deviled Tongue, Chicken and Turkey, 
3oneless Ham, Mackerel, Lobsters and American Sardines—are pre- 
pared with equally exacting care as to the purity of material and clean- 
liness of surroundings. The UNDERWoop name to-day is the sign all 
over the world for the highest perfection in the modern science of 
packing. 

WM. UNDERWOOD CO., Boston, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 741) 

HAT is known as the “science of numbers” 
W is a most fascinating study. The queer 

things that innocent little figures can be 
made to do is most surprising. It is too big and 
deep a subject to go into here, but some girls may 
be amused with the two following tricks done with 
numbers. The first is the simplest. Tell a person 
to think of a number, but (of course) not to tell 
you. Then let her double that number. Then tell 
her to add any even number you choose. She must 
then balve that sum, and subtract the number she 
first thought of, when you will triumphantly an- 
nounce the remainder. Thus: the number thought 
of is four; it is doubled—that is eight; you tell her 
to add ten—that is eighteen; halved it is nine; and 
the first number subtracted leaves five, or half the 
number you told her to add. That is all the trick. 
The remainder will always be half the number you 
give for addition! The other trick is to find out the 
age of a person. Ask some one to put down in fig- 
ures the month she was born in. Multiply that by 
two; add five; multiply the amount by fifty. Then 
add her own age. Subtract 365, and lastly add 115. 
The sum left will show the month in which she was 
born and her age. The first figure being the number 
of the month, the other two of her age. For ex- 
ample, if the remainder is 318, we know she was 
born in March and Is eighteen years old. 

Veils are as important for many occasions as 
shoes or gloves, and should be as carefully chosen. 
One of the pretty fashions for certain types of 
our attractive girls is a veil of finest net in some 
delicate color, lined with tulle of a contrasting 
shade. This veil should be long enough to cross at 
the back and be brought around to be tied in big 
bows under the chin, or at the left side if the neck 
be plump. The lining and outside should not be 
caught together, except just where the veil covers 
the face. If one is artistic enough, two or three 
little black mouches may be applied after the veil 
is on. If they are in exactly the right places, the 
bewitching effect of this soft double veil is great- 
ly enhanced. 

Among other things, don’t forget to take the ad- 
dress of the Invalid, or the young girl or boy, in 
whom you have shown interest, and to whom in the 
exuberance of your generous impulses you have 
promised to send papers, magazines, or orders for 
the work that they can do through the winter— 
and pray don’t forget to do it when you get home! 
They will remember, and disappointment is so hard 
to bear. What seems such a trifle when you are 
once more back In the whirl of the great city, with 
a thousand Interests appealing to you, looms so 
large In the meagre lives of those left behind. And 
it is not only the need or longing for what you 
could so easily send that these shut-ins have to 
bear, but the feeling that they have been deceived in 
you. You don’t really care. And so that little 
reserve of suspicion and jealousy that exists so 
often is increased, and that little line of division 
between the stay-at-home and the summer visitor 
is deepened by your carelessness, and there is the 
real harm you have done. 

“What would you like for Christmas, or for your 
birthday?” was so often asked of the only girl in 
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a large family, that her ingenuity was sometimes 
sorely taxed to provide some outlet for the gen- 
erosity of these fond relatives. As her birthday 
drew near the girl resolved to give the same answer 
to each one, as she really hadn't definite desires 
enough to go around. When the usual question 
was asked she replied each time, “ Nothing but a 
small gold piece.” On her birthday morning, among 
various other gifts were fifteen gold pieces, one ten- 
dollar, one five, several ones, some halves and quar- 
ters of United States money, and several foreign 
coins. 

She happened to have in her possession a fine 
gold neck-chain, one worn in her childhood, and the 
ten dollars was spent in having the other coins at- 
tached as pendants to the chain—the five-dollar 
piece in the middle, and the others arranged on 
each side according to size. The old clasp was 
taken off, and the chain was fastened with an ob- 
long foreign coin. It was altogether a unique 
souvenir, and the yellow gold was most becoming 
to the pretty throat of the wearer. 

When the shorter twilights bring a hint, confirmed 
by a chance spray of early goldenrod, that the sum- 
mer is on the wane, one must make the most 
of what is left. There is so much to be done be- 
fore the dreaded packing begins! Besides the daily 
sea-bath, sail, walk, drive, or, best of all, the early 
morning ride, all the favorite haunts dear from as- 
sociation must be visited once more. The short- 
vacation men are going back. A. demands one more 
morning for tennis, B. claims an afternoon for golf, 
C. insists upon another bowling match, and A., B., 
and C. together are getting up a farewell dance. 
What a strenuous life it is, to be sure, for the light- 
hearted, wholesome girls! 

But there are other little affairs that claim a 
portion of the flying hours. When you toss some- 
thing aside to go into the basket of left-overs, stop 
long enough to examine it, and decide if possible 
just what disposal should be made of it. Among 
all these new people whose lives have touched yours, 
either in the way of service or in some other way, 
you must have noted some needs that your cast-offs 
might supply. And in any case you must know 
some other person who could help you distribute 
intelligently, and so more helpfully, than by just 
dumping the basket of odds and ends pellmell into 
the hands of the first comer after the trunks are 
packed. Just a little thought now for much good 
later on. 

Gasoline has been used by many for cleaning silk, 
but it may not be generally known that it is equal- 
ly efficacious for velvet. It is not necessary, as 
formerly supposed, to rip off velvet trimming be- 
fore putting a waist into a gasoline bath. Of course 
care should be taken not to handle the velvet more 
than necessary while it is wet. 

Hang the garment in the sun to dry and air. 
Shake it well from time to time, and when thorough- 
ly dry brush the velvet vigorously with a stif 
brush, and the pile will be as soft and fluffy as 
before. 

It seems bardly necessary in these enlightened 
days to warn anybody that gasoline laundry-work, 
if ever so slight, should not be done near a fire. 

The best place for it is in the open air. 
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CHICAGO 


Summer Joys 


Without Discomfort 


The New Beauty Culture for the Summer Girl 


H4 to the Summer girl! 
The vea/ Summer girl, 

I mean. 
Not her timid sister who 
lingers in the shade of the 





Pond’s Extract Giri Copyright. 
hotel veranda iest sun and 
wind paint upon her cheeks 
the natural uty-hue of 
wholesome outdoor life. 

The real Summer girl goes 
where she likes, does what 
she likes, frankly unafraid, 
often hatless with bared 
throat and arms, courting 
Old Sol and “the winds that 
blow.”’ 

The “proper shade of 
brown”’ is now the popular 
accepted tint of a 
for the woman who enjoys 
her outing, and is proud of it. 

But, the discomfort, the 
burning, the angry redness, 
the chafing, the blistering 
that formerly resulted from 
Summer exposure, need no 
longer be endured. 

Pond’s Extract Soap has 
come to the rescue. Tt in- 
deed robs tan of its terrors, 
sunburn of its sting. 

I know what Pond’s Ex- 
tract Soap is, and constantly, 
conscientiously recommend 
it in my practice, asa beauty 
specialist, first because I 
know what /fond’s Extrad 
is, and second because I have 


learned what Pond’s Extract 
Soap will do. 

Pond’s Extract Soap regu- 
larly used is a beauty culture 
in itself—cooling, soothing, 
stimulating and gently heal- 
ing. 

When the cuticle is irri- 
tated, when frecklesthreaten, 
when the skin becomes so 
tender that it cannot bear 
the slightest touch, Pond’s 
Extract Soap does a work of 
magic. Its grateful, comfort- 


Pond’s 
Extract 
Soap 


Robs Tan of Its Terrors 
Sunburn of Its Sting 


ing effects are felt at once, 
and it wonderfully assists 
a quick correction of the 
trouble. 











Popd’s Extract Girl Copyright. 
Take a supply of Pond’s 
Extract Soap with you on 
your summer outing, to the 
seaside, to the mountains, on 
your ocean voya where- 
ever you go—and you will 
be amply repaid for your 
forethought. 








MADE ONLY BY 


Armour & Company 


Sole Licensee from Pond's Extract Company 
NEW YORK 


LONDON PARIS 


Do not accept any substitute 
for Pond's Extract Soap. Be on 
your guard especially against so- 
called ‘ witch hazel’’ soaps, that 





Pond’s Extract Giri Copyright. 
are artificially colored green. 
Pond's Extract Soap is distin- 
guished by the natural color of 
the stock it is made from—pure 
white. The name ison both the 
cake and the container. 

Order from your druggist. 

I have published four books 
of Instruction that give the sec- 
rets of the New Beauty Culture: 


No. 1—The Complexion, 

No. 2—The Bath. 

No. 3—Baby's Bath. 

No. 4—Handsome White Hands. 


For 25c and the coupon properly 
filled out, or a copy of it, I will 
send a full sized cake of Pond’s 
Extract Soapand any one of the 
four books you designate, or, I 
will mail the books on receipt of 
4centsin stamps for each book 
desired. 


(free From 





(Coupon) 
Grace frumen Bort 
166 Duane Street, New York. 


9 Culture” Series. 


My druggist hos” keep 
Pond’ a Eatract’ thong 


do not fail to answer this, 
His name is 


Harper's Bazaar August 


J enclose 4 cts. in stamps. Please send 
nes booklet of the“ Beau- 





Address 





My name 





Address 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


The Bazar’s correspondence 


Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed 


stamped envelope in their letters. All questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


MILLBROOK.— Send a wedding-gift addressed to 
the bride—never addressed to the groom—and mark 
it with the bride’s initials. Enclose your visiting- 
card without any message written on it. 
Housewirr.—Deilicious sandwiches are made of 
chopped sardines with a little mayonnaise, or cucum- 
bers with a little mayonnaise, or caviar, or green 
pepper any of these is fashionable and very 
good. Do not have chicken salad; instead serve 
scooped-out cucumber shells filled with a salad of 
cucumbers and tomatoes mixed. This is very good, 
and this served with slices of cold chicken would be 
a variety on your usual order. Have for dessert 
the shells of oranges filled with orange jelly in 
which are nuts—almonds and walnuts—with whip- 
ped cream and a maraschino cherry on top, and 
cake. I think this menu will be quite complete. 
For favors give pretty little growing plants in wee 
pots— nothing is more attractive at this season. 
MikanpDA.— If you have your party out-of-doors, 
the flag game is pretty. Stick ten flags in a row, 
about a foot apart, on one side of a line drawn 
across the lawn with some whitewash and a brush. 
Put another row of ten flags on the other side, 
the two rows being about ten feet distant. Divide 
the children into two sides. Then let one player 
from each side take up the flags, carry them one by 
one across the line, and plant them in a new row 
anywhere within the line The players must not 
run into each other, on penalty of losing two points 
aplece, and the one who makes the straightest row, 
and finishes the soonest, scores ten points. The 
side that makes the highest score, on all its players, 
wins. If you have no chance to play an outdoor 
game, a perfume game is easy and good fun. Blind- 
fold each child in turn, and take her behind a 
Japanese screen, where she sits at a table, and you 
hold different things to her nose for her to tell by 
the scent what they are. Have a rose, a bunch of 
lilacs, mock-orange and other fragrant flowers. a 
cake of violet soap, a bit of sandalwood, a stick 
of cinnamon or some cloves, orris-root powder, lilies- 
of-the-valley, a bit of Russia leather, some pot- 
pourri—about twenty different things. Have a 
numbered list, and mark down which child guesses 
the most correctly about the whole collection. Give 
as a prize some one of the perfumed articles. This 
is a game that Japanese children play and love, so 
you can have your supper Japanese—cherry ice, with 
tiny paper umbrellas stuck in each cup, rice wafers, 
Japanese paper napkins, and crystallized ginger. 
Supvesan.— The Girls’ Own Book might furnish 
you with the suggestions that you desire. Or, if 
you write to almost any bookseller in New York, 
describing exactly what you want, I think they will 
send you a catalogue to choose from. A new pro- 
gressive game is hard to find. You have probably 
tried dominoes, having a different “stunt” to do at 
each table, and a progressive book afternoon. If not, 
I think you will find in back numbers of the Bazar 
descriptions of all these, but a novelty might be a 
flower game played progressively, and at this time 
it is most seasonable. This is the idea: Arrange 
the four tables for four players at each. Have on 
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each one a vase of different kinds of flowers, and 
have bonbon-dishes filled with candies. Keep score 
with small paper daisies, pansies, and rose leaves, 
and have the score-cards in the shape of daisies, etc. 
On one table have a list of questions like: 1 planted 
myself in a boat, and what sprang up? Answer— 
Lecks. I planted a rich young bachelor, and what 
sprang up? Answer—Matrimony. I planted two 
quarrelsome lovers, and etc. Answer—Love-in-a-Mist. 
I planted a menagerie, and etc. Answer—Dandelion. 
I planted a history, and etc. Answer—Dates. You 
will be able to think of other answers and ques- 
tions on the same order. At another table have lists 
of auestions like: Who wrote a poem beginning, * My 
love is like a red, red rose"? Answer—Robert Burns. 
Who wrote “ The Last Rose of Summer"? Answer— 
Moore. What books have rose in the title? Answer— 
Rose in Bloom, A Rose of Yesterday, Red as a Rose 
is She, etc. Other rose questions will be appropriate. 
At table No. 3 have all kinds of flowers cut out of 
seedsmen's and florists’ catalogues and make the 
guests give the names. At table No. 4 have a 
contest in seeing who can place correctly the trans- 
posed letters of names of flowers written on slips 
of paper. For prizes you can give little growing 
plants in pretty jardini@res or rose vases or daisy 
penwipers, etc. You can have small bunches of 
flowers as souvenirs for every one, and decorate the 
refreshment table effectively with flowers. I am 
sure that you will find such a “ flower afternoon” 
novel and interesting. Of course give the prizes 
to those who have the most correct list of answers, 
but progress by having the two who have answered 
the most during a time limit move to another table. 

M. E. D.—It is not obligatory to answer a wed- 
ding announcement or an invitation to a church 
wedding. An invitation to a wedding reception or 
breakfast should be acknowledged at once. The cor- 
rect acknowledgment of a wedding announcement 
and the invitation to the church ceremony is a call 
on the bride, or, if one is unable to call, a card sent 
to her when she is ready to receive. An invitation 
to a wedding reception should be worded in exactly 
the form of the invitation. I will give you a form, 
taking it for granted that the invitation has the 
usual wording: 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles White 
accept with pleasure (or regret that they are unable 
to accept) 
Mr. and Mrs. John Smith's 
invitation to the wedding breakfast of their 
daughter 
Mary 
and 
Dr. Morris White 

on Tuesday, August the seventh, at twelve o'clock. 

Correct.—Cards with P.p.c. in one corner mean 
that the person sending them is leaving her place 
of residence for an indefinite or long stay. They are 
also often sent by a person who has been visiting 
in a town when she takes her departure. They 
are sent by hand or by mail, and there is no question 
of compliment or insult. It is the correct form to 
send the cards to all on one’s calling-list on leaving. 


kind 
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Summer 
Strength 


Summer Strength comes 
from a summer food—a 
food that supplies in appe- 
tizing and digestible form 
the greatest amount of 
nutriment with the least 
tax upon the stomach and 
bowels—a food that is 
easily and quickly pre- 
pared in many tempting 
and dainty ways, giving 
variety to the daily diet- 
ary at a time when or- 
dinary foods pall upon the 
palate and overtax the digestive powers. Such a food is 


Shredded Whole Wheat 


—an all-day food for the invalid, the convalescent, for the outdoor woman 
and the indoor woman, for the woman whose energies have been depleted 
by the exactions of social life or domestic care, for growing children whose 
bodies demand a tissue-building food that does not make them a prey to 
bowel disorders. 

SHREDDED WHEAT is the cleanest, purest food made on this 
continent—contains more nutriment than meat, is more easily digested, is 
more economical, and hence is an ideal summer food. It contains no chem- 
icals or fats, is not “treated’’ or “flavored” with anything; no “ secret 
process "’; our plant is open to the world; over 100,000 visitors last year. 

If you like SHREDDED WHEAT Biscuit for breakfast, you will 
like TRISCUIT as a Toast for luncheon or for any meal as a substitute 
for white-flour bread. An ideal food for flat-dwellers, light housekeepers, 
campers, for picnics, for excursions on land or on sea. The best of all wafers 
for chafing-dish cookery. 

The “ Vital Question Cook Book” 


is sent free for the asking. 


THE NATURAL FOOD we 
COMPANY Nee 


Niagara Falls, N.Y. “I's All in the Shreds” 
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Bripe.—With fish potatoes are sometimes served, 
but not always. When they are served they are 
usually small balis of potato boiled with melted 
butter or cream sauce, or chopped parsley, over them. 
Celery may be served with the fish, or sliced cucum- 
bers or tomatoes. With oysters only celery may be 
served. 

With meat any vegetable may be served—pease, 
beans, corn, asparagus, stewed celery, tomatoes, rice, 
eggplant, etc. With lamb the usual vegetable is 
pease, but this Is not an essential point. With pork 
or roast duck apple sauce is usually served as a 
vegetable. 

There is no special rule about salad. It is seldom 
served with a meat course, but often with the game 
course at a course dinner—otherwise alone. 

A little of the parsley or watercress used for a 
garnish may be put on each plate. Croquettes may 
be served from the pantry or by the host, as you 
prefer. It is the fashion now to serve everything 
from the pantry—even meat, but it is a matter of 
choice. 

In hot weather a fruit mixture, iced, may be 
used as a first course, and soup may be left out. 
After-dinner coffee is served after a dinner or a 
luncheon, and after an evening entertainment also, 
very often. Butter in balls is served with a small 
fork or spear; when it is not in balls and has to 
be cut a butter-knife is used, but the balls are more 
correct. Finger-bowls are placed on the table at 
each cover by the waitress; they are used at the 
end of every meal except breakfast, when, if fruit 
is served at the beginning, a finger-bow!l is at each 
place when the meal is begun. Finger-bowls are 
proper after an evening entertainment when the 
guests sit down about the table; not otherwise. 
On a fruit salad you can use either French dress- 
ing or mayonnaise, or, if served as a first course 
or a dessert the mixture of fruits may have a little 
syrup of lemon or wine and sugar for a dressing. 
Sherry or maraschino syrup may be used. 

ProrrietTy.—When a lady and gentleman are in 
a cab the gentleman gets out first and helps out the 
lady, and she may enter the theatre or hotel lobby 
first and wait for him there while he pays the 
driver. In entering a public dining-room the gentle- 
man usually precedes the lady and leads the way 
to a table, and he tells the waiter how many will 
be at the table, etc. In getting out of a train a 
gentleman gets out first and helps a lady to alight. 
Chiant! Is pronounced as If spelled Keantee, with the 
accent on the “Ke.” You might try any of the 
Woman’s Exchanges in New York or the Decorative 
Arts in Thirty-fourth Street or Mrs. Wheeler’s As- 
sociated Artists in Twenty-third Street just east 
of Fourth Avenue, and find what you want. There 
is in New York no regular Arts and Crafts place. 

CLARENDON.—It is not bad form to drink bouillon 
from a cup. After taking the first few mouthfuls 
with a spoon it is correct to drink the remainder. 
Cold desserts are often served in glass dishes, and 
it is perfectly correct. Vegetables are served in 
silver dishes or vegetable-dishes made of china; 
only articles like cold cucumbers and cold tomatoes 
and salads are served in glass dishes. It is better 
to serve a spoon and fork with all desserts, prefer- 
ably a dessert-spoon and a dessert-fork. The fork 
is usually held in the left hand while the knife is 
being used; when the knife is not used it is correct 
to hold the fork in the right hand. 

Mary D.—In sending P.p.c. cards before leav- 
ing, the present address can be used, or the new one, 
as you please. You send to those to whom you 


ENTERTAINMENT 


owe calls, and to all those to whom you wish thus 
to bid farewell, and at the same time express a 
desire to continue the acquaintance. This need not, 
you see, include your whole visiting-list. 

“ lonorance.”—A married woman signs her name 
as Elizabeth Martin Mason. She may keep her 
maiden name if she wishes. It is only when she 
wishes to tell her married name—in business let- 
ters, and when she wants to indicate how to ad- 
dress her—that she signs as Mrs. Charles White. 
Even then the proper signature is 

Anna Mason White 
(Mrs. Charles White) 
written underneath in brackets. 

Prupence.—No. It is not necessary to enclose 
“at home ” cards with a wedding announcement. The 
“at home” cards may be sent afterwards, when the 
couple are settled in their residence. Address the 
inside envelope to Mr. and Mrs. and to the 
Misses , or send separate cards to the Misses 
and a separate card to the Messrs. It is 
not good form to address one announcement to Mr. 
and Mre. ——- and family. You may do so if you 
have to consider the cost closely, but otherwise 
send separate cards to the daughters inclusive, and 
to the sons inclusive. 

JUveENILeE.—The simpler the refreshments for the 
children’s party the better. Ice-cream, strawberries, 
and sponge-cake are the best of treats for children. 
The sponge-cake should be iced with the birthday 
dates, and set with candles. Why not have twin 
cakes, one at each side of the table? 

Have both set with candles and lighted at once. 
If there are not too many children, let them sit 
around the table, with the twin hostesses at head and 
foot. A toy balloon tied to each chair makes a 
pretty show as the children come in to table, and 
will be enjoyed by them to play with after refresh- 
ments are over. A flag game is pretty, if you have 
room for it. Divide the children into two parties, 
draw a line between them, and set a flag some dis- 
tance back from the line on each side. Each side 
then tries to capture the other’s flag. The de- 
fenders prevent this by tagging every one who 
crosses the line, if they can. Every child tagged 
drops out of the game. The player who finally 
succeeds in tagging all the rest, or in getting the 
flag without being tagged, wins the game, and re- 
ceives a tiny silk flag as a prize. If you choose to 
have prizes, the balloons will be enough to give the 
children; or five or ten cent tops for the boys, and 
something else from the ten-cent store for the girls, 
will be all you will need. Children like toys for 
the fun, not the value or beauty, and to give more 
expensive things is to waste money, usually. 

MANIcE.—An engagement announcement is often 
made at a dinner. The place-cards can be heart- 
shaped, with the intertwined Initials of the fiancees 
on them. A pretty centrepiece is a heart-shaped 
bank of roses, In which gilt arrows stick here and 
there. From each one a rose-colored ribbon runs 
to a guest's place at the table, and each guest pulls 
out his or her arrow by the ribbon, and finds a 
“fortune” or a sentimental verse on a bit of pa- 
per tied to the arrow shaft. All the dishes and 
decorations should be rose color. The announce- 
ment can be made in a little speech by some 
friend at the table, proposing the health of the en- 
gaged pair, or a sham telegram can be brought In, 
announcing the news. If an evening party is pre- 
ferred, follow the same lines of decoration. If you 
cannot have the guests seated they can pul! the 
ribbons just the same. 
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IN consicleration of the great increa-e of correspondencesin this department, it 15 acdvisalle that inquirers make their letters as systematic and concise as 
possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and srvartably accompanying cach letter with a plan. \_etters cannot be answered in these columns sooner 
then two months trom the time of their receyt. Subscribers sending self-addressed, stamped envelopes will, however, receive prompt replies by mail. 


Irom the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation loth to one another and to the peints of the compass, and 
it's wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these conditions, The plans need not be welt dra xn: 


the roughest plan is worth far more than many payes of descripticn. 


New Jersrey.—A farm-house dining-room will ad- 
mit of many different treatments. Since most of the 
light in your room seems to come from the north, 
it will be advisable to use yellows, browns, or greens, 
or a combination of the three, in the room. If you 
prefer plain effects, either a plain yellow, green, 
or brown ingrain paper would be attractive, or one 
of the self-toned papers There are innumerable 
self-toned designs on the market now, either small 
fabric effects simulating a burlap weave, or larger 
designs taken from flower motives. These are very 
effective used. alone, or you may have a flower or 
landscape frieze, say a plain light olive-green paper, 
with a green and yellow frieze. Another method 
of treatment would be to paper the lower two- 
thirds in one of the attractive tapestry or conven- 
tienalized flower papers in brown, yellow, and green, 
and the upper third in plain green, brown, or yel- 
low. This arrangement may also be reversed, or 
you may use the figured paper in two colors on the 
entire wall 

CLERMONT.—Have gray-green shades to soften the 
light in your old-rose room. You can soften it still 
more by using madras curtains in old-rose, woo- 
brown, and green, the darker tones predominating. 
Possibly you already have colored curtains, but if 
not you will find them a great help in subduing the 
glare. If you cannot get the madras, raw silk or 
a colored net will be equally effective. 

Since you have a twelve-foot ceiling in your dining- 
room you can well afford to divide the wall into 
thirds or halves—for instance, the lower two-thirds 
in green and blue tapestry paper, with an upper 
third in plain green if the room is bright, or the 
lower two-thirds in browns and yellows, and the 
upper third In plain yellow, with the. plate-rail be- 
tween if the room is dark. You do not tell, me in 
which direction the room faces, so I cannot give 
definite advice as to colors. Another method of 
treatment would be a dado of brown or green, dark 
and plain, a middle wall of the figuredy paper to 
harmonize with it, and a plafm frieze or drop-ceiling 
in the lightest tone. Still. another arrangement 
would be a plain side wall with a deep landscape 
frieze. 

Mrs. M.—An effort was made to reply to your 
letter by mail, but the letter was: returned with the 
notice that no such town. could -be found. Won't 
you write again giving your correct address, and 
enclosing a rough plan of your house, with a de- 
scription of the furnishings which’ you have? If 
you do this immediately I will reply by mail so that 
no further delay will -be necessary. 

Connecticet.—If you are»willing to pay about 
eighty or ninety cents a roll*for your paper, you can 
select a green for a sunny»room with comparative 
safety. Otherwise the most prddent course is to 
avold it. I would prefer a green in the parlor with 
the green, blue, and old-gold: rug. Can you not use 
that rug there rather: than the’ black and old-rose? 
If you do this you ‘shotjd -have madras curtains 
suggesting the blue,atid the green. If you must 
use the black and. old-rose._ rug in the parlor, then 


have an old-rose damask or silk-stripe paper, and 
use the green paper and the green rug in the sit- 
ting-room. If you follow my first suggestion then 
use the black and old-rose rug in the sitting-room 
with a copper-color paper, one that will harmonize 
with the old-rose in the rug. The buff paper will 
be perfectly appropriate ‘in the dining-room. I 
like both the samples you send. Either one would 
be satisfactory in every way. I would allow the 
colors in the red and old-gold Smyrna rug to help 
me make a choice. They will probably harmonize 
a little better with one than the other. Carry out 
the coloring of the rug in the curtains. In using 
a plate-rail it is better to have a plain paper above 
for an effective background. You can use two 
plain papers if you like, the lighter above and the 
darker below, the two differing by a few tones, but 
harmonizing perfectly, or you can have a figured 
paper below, self-toned or not, as you prefer. I 
warn you, however, that it is very difficult to get a 
beautiful self-toned buff paper. 

Your hall would not seem as narrow if you used 
a paper like that in the parlor or one like that in 
the sitting-room, the two rooms opening out of it. 
It would add to this effect if the door into the parlor 
could be made broader. If you do not care to carry 
out this idea a figured paper in green and buff or 
copper and buff will be harmonious, one of the con- 
ventionalized flower papers or a tapestry paper. 
Have green rugs if the paper is green, and copper 
and green if it is copper. Have either a plain green 
or plain copper stair carpeting. The portiéres be- 
tween the parlor and sitting-room should’ be dark 
green rep or velours. 

The table in your sitting-room must harmonize 
in style as well as wood with the rest of thet furni- 
ture In the room. Since the room is square, gprob- 
ably a round table will be in the best proportion. 
The best ones are very simple in design, of hand- 
some wood_and massive construction. The oblong 
tables are very beautiful. The rest of the furni- 
ture may possibly be arranged in such a way: that 
this shape would be appropriate. It: must, be #sim- 
ply a matter of choice whether you. drop your ceil- 
ing as you suggest. The height of the walls does 
not make it obligatory, and yet it is possible. _Thank 
you so much for making your letter so systematic, 
so brief, and yet so entirely satisfactory as to the 
necessary information. 

Vinetnta.—It may be possible to remove all the 
old finish from your floors with some of the prepara- 
tions intended for that purpose, but you must be 
very sure that the preparation used does not injure 
the floor. They sometimes contain very strong acids 
which burn the wood. The best way is to have,t 
floors planed off by a carpenter. The cracks could 
then be filled with a filler. If of hard wood théy 
are then ready for the wax, unless you prefer to 
have them stained. If of soft wood it will be nec- 
essary to use several coats of the*best varnish be- 
fore using the wax if you use it at all. If the floors 
are rough it will be best to paint them rather than 
stain them. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Roren.—You enclosed neither an addressed en- 
velope nor an address in your letter, so that 1 am 
forced to wait until I hear from you again be- 
fore I can send you the name of a firm who can 
give you information about curing skins. We are 
not permitted, by the rules of the Bazar, to give 
names and addresses in these columns. 

EmMi.y.—The reply to your letter is not only to 
be printed in the next Bazar, but a copy of it has 
been sent to you by mail. You must have received 
it by this time. I suggested in that placing your 
large mirror over a console-table, or over the mantel, 
as was the custom in Louls XV. interiors. A con- 
sole-table like that illustrated in the April Bazar 
may be made out of hard wood carved and gilded, 
but the carving is very fine and difficult, and should 
be very well done if done at all. No one but an 
expert workman would succeed in bringing out its 
beauties, I am sure, and the work would be so 
expensive that you could undoubtedly buy an im- 
ported plece for less money 

Mapison.—One of the beautiful new landscape 
papers in silvery gray and white will be charming 
above the white wainscot In your Colonial drawing- 
room with its sunny windows. One known as “ The 
Kodnigstein ” with a shadowy old German castle show- 
ing in the distance is particularly attractive. With 
it use soft green linen-damask inner curtains with 
filmy white lace next the glass. The rug should be 
green, gray, purple, and a touch of gold, or, if that 
combination of colors cannot be found, a plain 
dark moss green. Introduce a piece of rich purple 
embroidery in the room somewhere. The mahog- 
any furniture will give the needed color tone aside 
from this. Cover the chairs with the same ma- 
terial as that used for the inner curtains. 

Use this same shade of green on the wall above 
the mahogany wainscot in the hall, and keep the 
rugs there in green, wood brown, and old - blue. 
Iiave old-blue curtains at the casement window on 
the stair landing. 

Murs. H. O. F.—Have white Colonial mantels sim- 
ple in design throughout all the rooms. In the liv- 
ing-room, with its northeastern exposure, have yel- 
low paper, brown, yellow, and copper carpet, brown 
or copper curtains of madras or silk, and brown or 
copper upholstery. In the music-room adjoining, 
with windows toward the south and east, have a 
light green paper, moss-green rug, mahogany furni- 
ture, old-rose upholstery, and damask curtains of 
écru and old-rose. 

In the dining-room carry out the peacock colors—- 
walls in blue and green, yellow curtains, and carpet 
in blue, green, yellow, and mahogany. The back 
hall should be papered with a plain yellow paper. 
Up-stairs in your own room, facing the northeast, 
have a light cream-yellow paper, with mahogany 
furniture, copper curtains, and a dark green rug. 
In the nursery, also facing toward the north, have 
a soft light green side wall and a Mother Goose 
frieze of some kind in green and yellow. The bath- 
room should be finished in blue and white. The 
bath-room paper should be blue and white enamel, 
and the tub and entire outfit of white porcelain. 
If possible, the floor and wainscot should be of white 
tile. 

Orecon.—In the living-room, with the tan, green, 
and cream rug and the mahogany furniture, have a 
light green paper. Cover the furniture with yel- 
low silk tapestry or a combination of yellow and 
green. Use the Irish lace curtains by all means, 
and allow them to hang to the floor, since they are 
so long. If you wish inner draperies, they may be 
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of yellow and green silk or of plain yellow like the 
upholstery. Shades of yellow and brown will be 
appropriate for the hali. The rug should combine 
brown, yellow, and green; the paper may be brown, 
and the curtains yellow. Have a rich red paper 
in the dining-room, with a red, écru, and blue rug. 
The curtains should be of madras, combining the 
colors of the rug. Cover the northern door, which 
you wish to conceal in the living-room, with a cur- 
tain matching the wall-paper; it may be either rep 
or velours: and the curtains at the sliding-doors 
should be the same, both.into the dining-room and 
into the hall. "ie? 

Up-stairs have a cream-yellow paper in the north- 
east room, with green grass matting; aad in the 
west room an old-rose paper with green grass mat- 
ting. There fs nothing better for bedroom floers 
than matting, unless they can be stained or painted. 

Canapa.—A blue paper will be very beautiful with 
your fumed-oak furniture, tan leather upholstery, 
brown floor, and grained woodwork, but I think it 
would be better to brighten it by combining yel 
low with it, either in the paper itself or in the 
curtains. The paper may be plain blue for a lower 
two-thirds and blue and yellow above, with a cream 
ceiling; or the blue and yellow paper may be used 
on the lower two-thirds, with a plain yellow above, 
and a cream ceiling. In either case the curtains 
should be yellow, either madras or silk. 

Mrs. W. T. H.—lIn the hall I think you will like 
@ copper-brown paper with the tan and brown 
rugs. Have a raw-silk curtain at the grill into the 
long hall to match the paper, but continue the same 
paper throughout both halls. The window-curtains 
here should be of tan silk or écru net. Have a self 
toned green paper in the living-room, and Orienta' 
madras curtains with green, blue, and yellow in the 
design. 

In the parlor, on the northeast, have a cream-yel- 
low paper, with a rug combining the mahogany of 
the furniture, the yellow of. the walls, and touches 
of Oriental blue and brown. The curtains may be 
mahogany silk, aithough either the blue or brown 
suggested for the rug will be equally attractive. 
Can you not stain the yellow pine woodwork in this 
room a@ mahogany like the furniture? 1 feel that 
the yellow pine might be monotonous and lacking 
in character used with the yellow paper, while the 
mahogany would be very effective. Try to get 
pieces of old mahogany, Colonial and English in 
shape, for the rest of your furniture. 

In the dining-room a rich yellow and brown paper 
will harmonize with your walnut furniture It 
will be more effective to stain the woodwork here 
also to harmonize with the furniture. Have a rug 
combining brown, yellow, and green. In the bed- 
room, with the mahogany furniture, have a light 
blue paper, dainty madras curtains with a smali 
blue and green figure, and a green rug. The bath- 
room will be attractive In green and white—green 
and white tile-paper, white woodwork, and a green 
and white mosaic floor. 

Curtains.—Madras curtains should hang straight 
and full from a brass rod. No trimming of any 
kind is needed, although a little ball trimming is 
sometimes added. I prefer them plain, simply hem- 
med at the bottom and along the sides. It is not 
customary to use madras curtains in a door. Plain 
bobbinet or figured net curtains are usually used 
there, shirred closely both at the top and at the 
bottom on smal! brass rods. Since your madras is 
so sheer and light in color you will not need any 
glass curtains of net, but you will need shades. 
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You Don't Need to Worry 
About the Meat Question 


t is simple, common sense not to over- 
heat one’s self in summer with heavy, 


greasy meats. 
Pure, Delicious, 


Cooling 


“tap {Ot 
LE 


settles the food question finely, finally, delightfully! 


Besides, Egg-O-See is so immensely better than the dest of meat, both as 
to taste and in its nourishing, sustaining qualities, that there is no comparison. 

There should be an absolute banishment of meat from the table during 
the hot summer months. 


Egg-O-See may be prepared in many tempting hot-weather ways. Try 
it with peaches-and-cream, pineapple, berries and other fruits. Costs so little 
anyone can have it. You never tire of it. 


Your dime is yours. Don’t accept any 
substitute for Egg-O-See. 


In Canada and Pacific Coast Territory the price of 
Egg-O-See is 15 cents, two packages for 25 cents. 


FREE book “-back to nature” 


The book contains nearly fifty recipes for meals—all 
different. It gives suggestions for bathing, exercise and 
physical culture. It tells how to keep well and strong as 
nature intended. 

The book has been prepared at a great e se and is illustrated 
with full figure pictures both for men and women. This is a splendid book 
and every reader of this publication should have acopy. Just drop a line 


saying: “Please send me a copy of your free book ‘-dack-to-nature.’”’ 
Address 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 
688-738 Front Street Quincy, 
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Nurs —When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired. together with full adcress, 
including street, city, and State, legibly written. In all cases money must accompany order. Remittances must be made in form of 
postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of special patterns see advertisement pages. 


OR midsummer there are few new fashions, and 
| if there were one would have small ambition, 
in the hot weather, to undertake the making 
of any difficult gown. If one does sew it must be 
on something simple and cool—something light and 


suitable for piazza work. Embroideries make a 
very definite appeal, and thin, sheer waists that one 
knows will be cool to wear. Negligées, too, are at- 


tractive, as they need no fitting of any consequence, 
and may be made as frilly and dainty as one chooses. 

A very simple little combing-jacket is illustrated 
here. It is one that the most inexperienced amateur 
could put together, and yet it is susceptible of con- 
siderable elaboration. The model garment which is 
represented in the sketch was of old English eyelet 
embroidery on India mull. It was cut from a ruffle 
which had been embroidered many years ago. The 
yoke was cut in two parts, with a bias seam at the 
back, and the flounce was then shaped to fit the 
yoke, being much longer at the front than at the 
sides or the back. These were joined by a narrow 





SIMPLE COMBING-JACKET. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 526. 
Usual sizes. Price, 15 cents. 


embroidered seaming or beading, each side being 
finished with a rolled edge. A big bow of soft pale 
bine ribbon was at the front. 

The same pattern may be used for plain nainsook 
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or mull, and the edges may be finished with lace 
insertions and edging, with feather-stitching for 
extra decoration. Another pretty idea is to em- 
broider the lawn or mull with tiny sprays of for- 





NEW YOKE BLOUSF. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 527. 
Usual sizes. Price, 15 cents. 


get-me-nots or rosebuds. The jacket may be made, 
also, of flowered dimity and trimmed with lace. 
If the yoke is of plain or flowered material, not 
embroidered, the neck edge should be finished with 
lace. 

Quite easily made, also, though somewhat less 
simple than the new combing-jacket, is blouse No. 
527. It has a yoke at the back also. This is all 
in one with the shoulder yoke. At the front there 
is a small vest yoke also. The back of the biouse 
has groups of tucks extending all the way to the 
belt. At the front these little tucks are merely 
sewed to a depth of a few inches and then are left 
to provide fulness below. The sleeve is all in one 
piece and is gathered in just below the elbow, 
leaving a ruffle below. 

There is no lining for the blouse. The pattern is 
intended for summer lingerie waists, to be made 
unlined; but the design may well«be used for silk 
or wool as well. A plain shirt-waist pattern or 
any fitted waist lining may be used if a lining 
is required. A very pretty effect for a thin waist 
is gained by cutting the yoke and collar of lawn 
and sewing the lace insertion on as Illustrated, 
foather-stitching the edges turned back after cutting. 
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